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THE NBA IN '74-'75 


On the pages that follow, this season’s NBA entries 
are evaluated in the most comprehensive and informa- 
tive format you'll find available. 

Hach of the 18 teams gets an in-depth analysis; its 
strengths and weaknesses are examined in relation to the 
team’s performance last season, its potential for the 
1974-1975 season and the strongpoints and weakpoints 
of the other teams in its division. 

This is followed by the team’s personnel depth chart. 
It includes the names and significant statistics of all of 
the team’s veteran players. You should know the abbre- 
viations used to head each column of statistics: From 
the left, they are G for Games Played; M for Minutes 
Played; FGM for Field Goals Made; FTM for Free Throws 
Made; PTS for Points Scored; AVG for Per Game Scoring 
Average; FG% for Per Cent of Field Goals Made; REB 
for Rebounds; and ASST for Assists. The figures shown 
on the same line as the player’s name are his statistics 
for last year, the 1973-74 season; those shown on the 
line below—the line that has on it the number of years 
he has played in the NBA prior to last season—are his 
career statistics (mot including those of the previous 
campaign). 
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Following this statistical analysis of the players is a 
listing and appraisal of the most promising rookies who 
will attempt to help the team in the coming season. 

Lastly, each team is assigned a Performance Quotient 
in each of three important areas—offense, defense and 
rebounding. The mathematical rating system is based on 
a top-quality rating of 1, which stands for best or tied 
for best in that category in the league. A rating of 2 
stands for excellent, 3 equals good, 4 is for fair and 5 is 
poor. 

The team with the lowest aggregate Performance 
Quotient should be the best in its division, but in making 
our predictions, we have considered a club’s intangibles, 
too. As you will see, the teams appear in the order in 
which we predict they will finish the season. The Atlantic 
Division shows the Boston Celtics and the Buffalo 
Braves finishing 1-2. The newly named Washington 
Bullets and the Atlanta Hawks should again finish first 
and second, respectively, in the Central Division. Mil- 
waukee’s Bucks and Detroit’s Pistons are our choices 
for first and second finishers in the Midwest Division. 
And the Golden State Warriors and Portland Trail 
Blazers are our picks to finish first and second in the 
Pacific Division. 

But not all of these teams will qualify for the playoffs, 
because the third-place Chicago Bulls of the Midwest 
Division should wind up with a better record than the 
second-place Trail Blazers (of the Pacific) and thereby 
bump the Portland club from post-season status! The 
champion team that will come out of the 1974-75 sea- 
son? Our selection is the Boston Celtics to repeat. 

Okay, now it’s time to start comparing your selec- 
tions with ours. 


Atlantic Division: 


Boston Celtics 
Prediction: First 


The glory days are back in Boston. The big question 
now is whether they’re here to stay. 

The Celtics, who dominated the National Basketball 
Association in the late 1950s and early ’60s, recaptured 
the league title that had eluded them since 1969 last 
season when they swept past Buffalo, New York and 
Milwaukee in the playoffs. Now Tom Heinsohn’s 
troops are faced with the major task of repeating—the 
sign of truly great teams. 

It may not be that easy. 

The Celtics are not really a young team. John Havli- 
cek is the driving force behind the club and, despite his 
apparent boundless energy, he’s 34-years old and has 
been prone to injury during the past few seasons, Don 
Nelson, like Havlicek, is in his 13th campaign and an- 
other forward, Paul Silas, is in his 11th. The rest of 
the playing unit—guards JoJo White and Don Chaney 
and center Dave Cowens—are still in their prime. 

Havlicek is the key to Boston’s fortunes. He’s the 
only one with ties to the dynasty days of Bill Russell, 
Bob Cousy and Co., and his inspired play in the title 
series against Milwaukee earned him the playoffs’ Most 
Valuable Player honor, 
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John comes off a typical season for him—solid in 
every category. He averaged better than 22 points a 
game, hit .456 per cent of his shots, pulled down 487 
rebounds and assisted on 447 baskets. But the crown- 
ing touch for the veteran swingman was the NBA title. 

“This title gave me greater satisfaction than any of 
the others,” Havlicek said. “I was part of a rebirth of 
this team. We used to look to Bill Russell for all the 
leadership and inspiration, but now these guys look to 
me and it gives me a good feeling.” 

The durable forward, who scored 185 points in the 
seven-game series against the Bucks, isn’t worried 
about the Celtics’ age. 

“We were considered too old to win the title in 
1969, too,” he says. “They called us the ‘Over the 
Hill Mob’ because we had guys like Russell, Sam Jones, 
Larry Siegfried and Bailey Howell. They acted as if we 
were a bunch of old men. 

“Our current club is younger than that one. We 
proved something by winning last season. These guys 
kept hearing about the old Celtic dynasty and they 
wanted some of the action, too. The money wasn’t im- 
portant, either. Nobody really plays for money in the 
playoffs. The shares aren’t much compared to what a 
player gets during the regular season. It was pride and 
a desire to excel that motivated a lot of our guys.” 

The Celts should win the Atlantic Division crown 
again this season, but it may be more of a struggle. 
The New York Knicks, their arch-rivals for the past 
half-dozen years, may be on the verge of hard times, 
but the Buffalo Braves have been building steadily and 
almost knocked off the eventual champs in the opening 
round last April. 

Boston’s starting unit is solid. Cowens ranks among 
the best centers in the league and only his propensity 
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for drawing fouls causes him problems. Hank Finkel, a 
7-footer, represents a big drop-off in talent and 6-8 
Steve Kuberski, who filled in at times for Cowens, has 
been lost in expansion. But Steve Downing, a 6-8 
strongboy who was the club’s No. 1 draft choice from 
Indiana a year ago and saw little action, could move 
in as the No, 2 pivotman. 

At forward, Havlicek, Nelson and Silas have been 
around long enough to handle almost anything and 
Phil Hankinson, a rookie last season, may sce more 
playing time. 

While it is performers like Cowens, who won the 
highly coveted Most Valuable Player Award for the 
regular season, and Haylicek, similarly honored for the 
playoffs, who receive most of the accolades, a good 
many basketball people believe the final link in forging 
a Celtic championship was the acquisition of Silas. 

Just another huge body running up and down the 
court for the first seven years of his pro career, Paul 
lost 30 pounds in 1971 and found that he was quicker 
and had more endurance, 

“J was running more than ever before and I felt like 
a new person,” recalls Silas, who went on to average 
a career-high 17.5 points for Phoenix in the 1971-72 
season. “My mental attitude was different and I was 
able to concentrate a lot better.” 

The “new” Paul Silas drew attention around the 
league, and when Boston General Manager Red Auer- 
bach went shopping for a strong forward who could 
provide rebounding strength, he knew where to go. 

“We were looking for Silas, and Charlie Scott didn’t 
mean all that much to us since we were already well 
set in our backcourt,” explains Auerbach, who dealt 
Scott’s NBA rights to Phoenix in exchange for Silas. 

“The Suns felt they needed more scoring and they 
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hadn’t made the playoffs with Silas on their squad, so 
they were willing to part with him,” Auerbach con- 
tinues. “They didn’t do any better with Scott and 1 
wound up with a player who was exactly what we 
wanted and needed.” 

Silas, who averaged 11.5 points per game and pulled 
down 915 rebounds during 1973-74, knew just what 
was required of him at Boston. 

“Tm a defense-oriented, rebounding forward,” he 
says. “It can be a difficult and unrewarding job, but it 
pays off with a running teain like the Celtics.” 

Three of Boston’s top draft picks were forwards, so 
Coach Heinsohn and GM Auerbach could be just a 
little concerned about age starting to creep in, The 
Celtics chose Glenn McDonald of Long Beach State, 
Lerman Battle of Fairmont State and Benny “The 
Glide” Clyde, a problem athlete at Florida State. Clyde 
could conceivably be the best of the group if he can 
respond to coaching, something he hasn’t been able to 
do in the past. 

The guard situation is solid. Chaney and White are 
the starters and rank among the best in the business. 
Chaney is outstanding on defense and JoJo, a dev- 
astating shooter, averaged better than 18 points a game. 
Paul Westphal, a top draft pick of several years ago, 
saw lots of action last season and averaged better than 
seven points in playing a full 82-game schedule. Then 
there’s always Havlicek, who plays guard and forward 
with equal effectiveness. 

“We finally put it together last year,” says Heinsohn. 
“Maybe we should have done it earlier, but it’s great 
to be champions. We've played together for a long 
while and our experience paid off for us last year. We 
look for the same kind of performance this season.” 
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Atlantic Division 


Buffalo Braves 
Prediction: Second 


There used to be a standard vaudeville joke, which 
almost always drew a laugh, to the effect that Buffalo 
had only two seasons—winter and the Fourth of July. 
If vaudeville ever makes a comeback, the routine will 
have to be amended to include a third season—the 
championship season. 

The young and cocky Braves brought the NBA play- 
offs to Buffalo for the first time ever last April, and with 
the kind of talent and confidence they possess, it will 
undoubtedly become another standard item on the 
calendar, 

“Before, when people thought about Buffalo, they 
thought of losers,” exclaimed a defiant Bob McAdoo, 
who did as much as anyone to change the city’s image. 
“But we're not losers now. It’s only going to be a 
matter of time before we give the people of Buffalo a 
championship.” 

Unquestionably, the Braves are the most improved 
team in the National Basketball Association, and there 
wasn’t that much separating them from the champion- 
ship last season. They were eliminated by Boston, the 
eventual champs, in the opening round, but the Celtics 
were extended to six games and only won the clincher 
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12 BUFFALO BRAVES 
on a pair of free throws resulting from a disputed foul 
call just as time expired. 

Buffalo Coach Jack Ramsay, nevertheless, felt his 
was the better team, and there’s no question the Braves 
“arrived” in their fourth year in the league, The club 
was shaken up, virtually from top to bottom, by General 
Manager Eddie Donovan and actually doubled its vic- 
tory total of a year earlier with 42 wins. 

In addition, Buffalo had the most explosive team in 
the loop, averaging 111.6 points per game, and six 
players averaged better than 13 points for the Braves, 

The key acquisitions last year were 6-foot guard 
Erie DiGregorio, the No. 1 draft choice, Jim Mc- 
Millian, a quick, unselfish 6-5 forward obtained from 
Los Angeles for 7-foot center Elmore Smith, and 6-6 
forward Garfield Heard, who was virtually stolen from 
Chicago along with Kevin Kunnert for John Hummer. 
Donovan then fortified his bench early in February 
by getting Jack Marin and Matt Guokas from Houston 
for Kunnert and Dave Wohl. 

McAdoo, a second-year pro, and DiGregorio divided 
four statistical championships between them. McAdoo 
led the NBA in scoring with a 30.6 average and in field 
goal percentage with a .547 mark, and he was also third 
in rebounding average (15.1) and third in blocked 
shots (3.3 a game). 

DiGregorio led the league in assists average (8.2 per 
game) and free-throw percentage (.902), becoming the 
first player to win both those titles since Oscar Robert- 
son 10 years earlier. 

“We built our team around an offensive game and 
we needed both McAdoo’s scoring and Ernie’s passing 
to do it,” Ramsay said. “I think Bob is the best-shooting 
big man in the game and I think Ernie is the best 
passer.” 
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McAdoo, who preceded DiGregorio as NBA Rookie 
of the Year, graduated to the second All-Star team as 
a center, a position he inherited following the trade of 
Smith. He had been used as a forward during his fresh- 
man campaign. 

“He’s very similar to Bill Russell,” Walt Frazier of 
the Knicks noted. “You tend to underestimate his 
jumping ability and timing, both on offense and de- 
fense.” 

One of the finest pure shooters in basketball, the 6-10 
former North Carolina star doesn’t receive the publicity 
he deserves, particularly with respect to such other 
centers as Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, Bob Lanier and Dave 
Cowens, Indeed, he even took a back seat on numerous 
occasions to the flashy DiGregorio. 

But there is no question that McAdoo is the pulse 
of Buffalo’s new beat, and it may not be much longer 
before he earns such acknowledgments as Most Valu- 
able Player—an award he felt he was in line for last 
season, 

Ernie D., who stated even before his first game as a 
pro that “the biggest thing I have going for me is I’m 
super confident,” quickly established himself as the 
take-charge guy on the floor and his scoring perfor- 
mance of 15.2 ppg. was an added bonus. The little guy 
from Providence, a brilliant passer and impeccable ball- 
handler, led the team in assists with 663. 

“The things I do I have confidence in,” said Di- 
Gregorio, who came within a fraction of a point of a 
unanimous vote as top rookie, “I thought if the re- 
bounders in the NBA got the ball to me, I could average 
eight to nine assists a game. I know I can pass, and 
I'm passing to great shooters—McMillian, McAdoo, 
Heard.” 
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DiGregorio even earned favorable comparison with 
two of the all-time great guards. - 

“With the possible exception of Bob Cousy, he’s the 
best passer I've ever seen,” Ramsay said. And team- 
mate McMillian stated, “I think he’s the only guard, ex- 
cept for Oscar Robertson, who has come into the NBA 
as a rookie and was expected to lead an offense, But 
the thing I like best about him is that he’s no spoiled 
kid. He’s a competitor. When he gets beat on defense, 
he doesn’t just hang his head. He gets the ball on 
offense and he starts coming down the court tough. 
Like, hey, you can’t mess with this dude.” 

McMillian, who has expressed an interest in attend- 
ing law school, was second to McAdoo in team scoring 
with an 18.6 average, followed by Randy Smith at 15.5 
and Heard at 15.3, Marin, giving McMillian some 
needed rest, averaged 13.4 points after joining Buffalo. 

Heard, in addition to his fine scoring, made a tremen- 
dous contribution under the boards with 947 rebounds 
and Smith, who came into the league as an unheralded 
seventh-round draft pick from Buffalo State, gives the 
Braves tremendous speed in the backcourt alongside 
Ernie D. 

It is significant to note about this young and enthusi- 
astic outfit that McMillian and Smith appeared in all 82 
games, DiGregorio and Heard each missed one and 
McAdoo, hit by a virus, played in all but eight contests. 
Thus, the starting lineup missed a total of 10 games be- 
tween them, an incredible feat in a high-speed, contact 
sport. 

So solid have the Braves become, in fact, that they 
were able to leave team captain Bob Kaufiman, who 
had been with them since the beginning, unprotected in 
the expansion draft and see him selected by New 
Orleans. 
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Atlantic Division 


New York Knicks 
Prediction: Third 


It wasn’t merely the end of a game, or a series, or 
even a season. Rather, it was the end of a lifetime. 

“Tt’s the end of the greatest Knick team,” a subdued 
Willis Reed summed up after New York was eliminated 
by the Boston Celtics in last season’s playoffs. “It’s 
the end of something special for all of us.” 

The mood in the Knicks’ dressing room was highly 
emotional, although the feeling was expressed by a pain- 
ful sort of silence and little outward display. Everyone 
knew that the joyride was over. 

“Right now it feels like the end of an era,” said for- 
ward Phil Jackson, who now becomes one of the key 
men as the team moves into a new phase, “It feels like 
everything is disintegrating. It’s not that I’m afraid to 
lose, but when you go out with guys like this you ex- 
pect to go out a winner. 

“Yet we’ve been together for five or six years and we 
had a good run. We’ve got two championships to show 
for our work, three years in the finals. Part of defeat 
is failure, but I don’t feel failure.” 

With the final loss to Boston, two great careers came 
to an end as the old gang began to break apart, a 
dynasty crumbling with it, Dave DeBusschere, one of 
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the finest defensive forwards in league history, is now 
general manager of the rival New York Nets of the 
American Basketball Association, And Jerry Lucas, 
who ranks fourth on the all-time NBA rebounding list 
with 12,942, is involved in a memory school and other 
show business ventures. A third member of the team, 
reserve guard Dean Meminger, was later lost in the 
expansion draft. 

Bill Bradley, the other starting forward alongside De- 
Busschere, prevented a total collapse up front by agree- 
ing to play another year. But the key to whether New 
York can hope to be respectable rests on the oft-injured 
knees of Reed, its bulky center. 

As the situation now stands, Willis has been advised 
by a couple of doctors—including Dr. Donald 
O'Donoghue, the Oklahoma City surgeon who operated 
on him last year—that he must undergo yet another 
knee operation if he is to even try to resume his career 
successfully. 

The prospect of more surgery and more therapy and 
more rehabilitation, however, is something the 32-year- 
old Reed says he will not endure again. But in the next 
breath, he says he wants to try to continue playing, But 
we just heard reports from two doctors who say he can’t 
play without further surgery. If all of that sounds con 
fusing, join the club! 

With the loss of DeBusschere and Lucas, not to 
mention the uncertainty of Reed, the major need for 
the Knicks during the off-season was to acquire a 
proven forward. They did this on the morning of the 
collegiate draft, obtaining 6-8, 220-pound Howard 
Porter from the Chicago Bulls in return for their No, 1 
draft choice. 

“Tf Porter was available in the draft, I think he’d have 
gone a lot higher than 14th (when New York would 
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have chosen),” explained General Manager-Coach Red 
Holzman. “I think we did better than if we had kept 
our pick,” 

Although Porter was one of the most ballyhooed 
players ever signed by the Bulls, after they made him 
their No. 2 pick in 1971, he could never break into the 
Chicago front line of Bob Love and Chet Walker. He 
averaged only 17 minutes of playing time per game last 
season, scoring at a 9.4 clip, 

“He’s a big, strong guy, a good rebounder who can 
run, jump and shoot,” Holzman said. “‘He’s still a young 
guy and he’s better than anything available.” 

Which may have said it all since Porter has the repu- 
tation of being a poor defensive player, a facet of the 
game that sustains the Knicks. Last season they boasted 
the tightest defense in the league, yielding just 98.5 
points per game. 

John Gianelli, the young stringbean who did a capable 
job of filling in for Reed at center, particularly against 
the Bullets’ Elvin Hayes in the opening round of the 
playoffs, will have to contribute more this season. So 
will the bearded Jackson and last year’s No. 1 draft 
choice, Mel Davis. 

Even with the return of premier guards Walt Frazier 
and Earl Monroe, New York might find itself a little 
weaker in the backcourt after losing Meminger. Al- 
though not a big scorer, he was a strong No. 3 man with 
the ability to create situations on the floor. 

Frazier, who likes to think of himself as Super Cool, 
is probably the best guard in basketball right now and 
should be at the peak of his prowess. He led the Knicks 
in scoring last season with a 20.5 average, marking the 
fifth consecutive year he has surpassed the 20-point 
plateau, and was also the team leader in assists with 
551 and steals with 161. 
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Monroe, who has been burdened with leg miseries 
through most of his career, played in only 41 games 
last season and averaged 14 points—some six points 
below his career norm, Anything short of a full re- 
covery by the Pearl would be cause for additional alarm 
on the part of the Knicks, who no longer have the 
strong bench they enjoyed during their championship 
years. 

Barring late deals, the leading backcourt reserve 
figures to be 6-foot Henry Bibby, a 7.5 scorer last sea- 
son, with top draft pick Jessé Dark the second guard 
off the bench. 

For the first time in eight years, New York goes into 
a campaign without the full knowledge of gaining a 
playoff berth. A young and talented Buffalo team, which 
finished behind them in the Atlantic Division last season, 
could very well move up to second this time around. 

Still, optimism, based on so many past successes, con- 
tinues to pervade the Knicks. 

“We're still a lot better off than when I first came 
here,” offers Reed, who joined the club in 1964, when 
it suffered through perennial also-ran status. “The 
Celtics took only a few years to recover from the loss of 
Bill Russell. The Knicks will at least be CORI RE RELNS as 
long as they have Walt Frazier.” 

Frazier, too, voices hope. 

“It’s not going to be as bad as some people think. 
We have a lot of young ballplayers on this club and 
anyone who isn’t watching out for us this season is 
going to get a surprise,” 

Saying so, he nevertheless rubbed the championship 
ring on his finger and added with the hint of a smile, 
“T appreciate this more than ever now.” 
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Atlantic Division 


Philadelphia 76ers 
Prediction: Fourth 


The Philadelphia 76er team that takes the court this 
season might’ve been a strong, competitive club that 
could battle for a playoff spot. It might also have been 
the rag-tag bunch that finished with the worst record in 
the National Basketball Association a year ago. 

It all depended on negotiations. 

The 76ers were negotiating with three key players 
who could make or break them this season. The first 
was center Marvin Barnes, the No. 1 draft choice out of 
Providence and the second best player in college ranks 
in 1973-74 behind UCLA’s Bill Walton. The second 
was forward Billy Cunningham, a former Philadelphia 
star who has been with now-defunct Carolina of the 
American Basketball Association the last two years. 
And the third was George McGinnis, the superstar for- 
ward of the Indiana Pacers who has played out his op- 
tion with that ABA club. 

“We're talking seriously with all three and we hope 
to get one and possibly two of them,” said 76er Coach 
Gene Shue. “It’s all in negotiation and we’re hoping for 
the best.” 

The best that might have been is over. Now comes 
the reality of the situation. Barnes has been spirited 
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away by the ABA—by the St. Louis Spirits as a matter 
of fact—for around $1.5 million over five years... 
never more to be thought of in a 76er uniform. 

Cunningham was reportedly on the verge of signing 
with the very same St. Louis team—also a lucrative, 
multi-year pact—and playing out the remainder of his 
career there. As this is written, however, Philadelphia 
contends it is still in the running for his services. 

McGinnis was disenchanted with the situation in In- 
diana, but part of that problem was resolved with the 
trade of Mel Daniels (plus Fred Lewis and Roger 
Brown) to Memphis. Rumor had it that big George 
and Daniels didn’t hit it off and one of them had to go. 
Now that Daniels is gone, what price would you make 
Philly’s chances for signing McGinnis? 

With the pipedreams dispensed with, the 76ers look 
sad, Top pick Doug Collins got off slowly last season 
and then came to a complete stop when a leg injury 
sidelined him for the year after only 25 games. During 
that span, he had averaged just eight points per game 
and bit on only .371 per cent of his shots—a dismal 
figure for a reputedly accurate marksman. 

The team’s only real pro performers were Tom Van 
Arsdale and Fred Carter, though Steve Mix did come 
from nowhere to provide a welcome boost. Van Ars- 
dale, entering his 10th NBA season, averaged 19.6 
points a game while Carter, a hard-nosed little guard, 
led the club with a 21.4 mark. His 443 assists were also 
a 76er high. 

Second-year man Fred Boyd played reasonably well, 
hitting 9.5 points a game while Mix, a former Toledo 
star released by Detroit two years ago, earned a shot 
with Philadelphia in training camp and emerged as a 
starter. The husky, 6-7 forward appeared in all 82 
contests, averaged 14.9 points, hit better than 47 per 
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cent of his shots and took down 864 rebounds. The 
talent runs thin after that. Veteran Leroy Ellis, a jour- 
neyman center, averaged 9,9 points a game and pulled 
down 890 rebounds, but he’s no match physically for 
the league’s bigger pivotmen. 

The 76ers gave former ABA stars Larry Cannon 
and Larry Jones trials last season and hit paydirt with 
Jones. He played 72 games at guard and averaged 10 
points. Cannon, much-traveled in the ABA despite his 
talent, played in only 19 games and contributed little. 

Besides Collins, Philly had two other rookies who did 
not impress. Allan Bristow, a prolific scorer in college 
at Virginia Tech, apparently lost his touch in the pros 
as he hit only 40 per cent of his field goal tries and 
averaged 4.7. Rod Freeman, who joined the 76ers after 
leaving the National Football League New York Giants, 
hit only three a game. 

Although his first year in the pros wasn’t a definitive 
test because of the injury, Collins is still the man the 
76ers are looking to as they regroup for the future, 
A 6-6, 185-pounder, he first received national attention 
as a member of the 1972 U.S, Olympic basketball team. 
Tt was Doug who sank two foul shots with only three 
seconds left to give the Americans an apparent 50-49 
victory over the Soviet Union in the championship 
game, only to see Russia pull it out, 51-50, on a highly 
disputed field goal with one second left. 

As a junior at Illinois State, Collins averaged 32 
points a game—the third best figure in the country— 
and in his senior season he averaged 27.8 points as well 
as 6.5 assists. That kind of record earned him a $1.5 
million contract, spread over five years, with Phila- 
delphia, and the first thing he told himself after signing 
was not to get too carried away. 

“I wouldn’t like to let the money and the publicity go 
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to my head,” he remembers thinking. “You can get 
humbled pretty quickly against these guys.” 

Indeed, his rookie campaign was a humbling experi- 
ence, although a lot of knowledgeable basketball people 
still see a big future for Doug. 

“He’s got everything he needs to be a great one,” 
Boston General Manager Red Auerbach said last-year. 
“It may take a little time, as it does for all rookies, but 
he can shoot, run, pass and, most of all, lead a club.” 

Collins was pleased when Shue signed on as coach of 
the 76ers. 

“T didn’t know Shue would be the coach when I 
signed,” he volunteered. “But he’s a man I respect. He 
plays the kind of game which I think would be most 
suitable for me... a quick-breaking, one-on-one 
game.” 

But can the rest of the team keep up? 
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Central Division 


Washington Bullets 


Prediction: First 


Aside from going through what has become an annual 
ritual of changing their name, the Bullets find themselves 
in a perplexing rut. 

While changing its identity in successive seasons from 
the Baltimore Bullets to the Capital Bullets to the 
Washington Bullets, the team has continued to dominate 
the Central Division, finishing atop the standings four 
years in a row. However, in each of the last three cam- 
paigns and five of the last six, the Bullets were elimi- 
nated in the first round of the playoffs by the New York 
Knicks. 

Another haunting hangover from the past that 
Washington hopes to finally exorcise this season is the 
devilish combination of injuries that has frustrated the 
club’s lofty hopes. While injuries are an accepted part of 
the game, this is one phase the Bullets have overplayed. 

Last year’s chief casualties were burly center Wes 
Unseld and high-scoring guard Archie Clark. The dire 
consequences of Unseld’s diminished output were sin- 
gularly pinpointed in the seventh game of last season’s 
playoff against New York, when he failed to score a 
point, 

In April, Unseld underwent surgery on his arthritic 
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left knee, and the extent to which he recovers will in- 
fluence Washington’s standing, Last season, when he 
missed 26 games’ while the knee was periodically placed 
in a walking cast, the 6-7, 245-pound “baby bull” 
averaged only 5.9 ppg. and totaled 517 rebounds for 
the worst performance record of his six-year career. 

Bill Fitch, the Cleveland Cavaliers’ coach, called 
Wes “the best one-legged player in basketball,” explain- 
ing, “He hurts you with his head.” But that isn’t exactly 
the kind of clout the Bullets would like to get from their 
invaluable center. 

Clark, despite an annual salary reportedly in excess of 
$200,000, is another key man from whom the Bullets 
have’ failed to get full value. Following his acquisition 
from Philadelphia in 1971-72, Archie sat out the first 
43 games of the 1972-73 campaign as a holdout and 
then was incapacitated at the start of last season with a 
shoulder separation. 

As a result, he has appeared in a total of only 95 
regular-season games over the last two years and his 
productivity during 1973-74 was the second poorest of 
his eight-year pro career. He posted a disappointing 13.1 
average in 56 games; 285 assists and just 141 rebounds. 

During last April’s playoff series against the Knicks, 
Clark admitted: “I’ve been out of condition for probably 
two years and I’m just starting to get back into physical 
condition. You like to think you can contribute every 
night, but I’ve had my doubts.” 

In such a hexed environment—and who can forget 
the injury problems the Bullets suffered through an- 
nually with Earl Monroe and Gus Johnson—it is 
amazing that Elvin Hayes can continue to function as 
an ironman. In his’ six years as a pro Hayes has missed 
only two games, and if the Bullets couldn’t rely on his 
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gigantic presence from night to night they might just 
collapse. 

A 6-9 strongman who is adept at all phases of the 
game, Elvin was selected to the second All-Star team 
as a forward last season after leading the NBA in re- 
bounds with 1,463—a career high—and averaging 21,4 
points per game. At the same time, he seems to have 
dispelled the rap he picked up at San Diego and Houston 
of being a difficult individual and the cause of dissen- 
sion. 

“Elvin was just super with us,” said Coach K. C. 
Jones. “He’s talked with the rookies and tried to help 
the veterans, at the same time getting his points and his 
rebounds, blocking shots and getting back on defense.” 

Despite the adversity of nagging injuries and the 
super egos of superstars, the Bullets have maintained 
their place as one of the stronger teams in basketball. 
Perhaps because they have become accustomed to mak- 
ing do without someone or other, they have compen- 
sated for their injuries in remarkable fashion. 

Two years ago, when Clark was holding out, the 
Bullets turned the job of running the team over to Phil 
Chenier and the second-year guard responded with a 
19.7 average. Last season, with Clark injured, they 
turned to another virtually unknown sophomore, Kevin 
Porter, and there was no one in the league who could 
surpass this swirling, 5-11 dynamo for sheer en- 
thusiasm. 

Appearing in all but one game, the boyish-looking 
Porter averaged 14 points and was second in the NBA 
with 14 game disqualifications. As a defensive player, 
he established himself as a general nuisance—so much 
so that Jones saw a resemblance to his own style of 
play when he was with championship-winning clubs at 
Boston. 
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“He’s all over the place on defense, the same as I was. 
Tf you didn’t know better, you’d think there were two 
or three Porters around, Another thing that has im- 
pressed me is his ability to get the shot off against a 
bigger opponent. That, plus his desire, gave us a big 
boost last year.” 

Another Bullet who has created a career out of desire 
is Mike Riordan. Although only 6-4, he fills the start- 
ing forward slot alongside Hayes and was the team’s 
third leading scorer last season with a 15.9 average. As 
a collegian at Providence, this same Riordan was ad- 
vised by his coach, Joe Mullaney, “to be realistic” 
about his chances of making it in the pros. 

The Bullets got only limited help from their bench a 
season ago, but did break in three rookies—Nick 
Weatherspoon, Tom Kozelko and Louie Nelson. Nelson 
has since been lost to New Orleans in the expansion 
draft. 

Washington expects to be strengthened this time 
around by a good draft crop that features 6-7 forward 
Leonard Robinson of Tennessee State and 6-3 guard 
Dennis DuVal of Syracuse. The team lost out in the 
bidding for its No. 1 draft pick, Len Elmore. He went 
to the ABA. 

General Manager Bob Ferry described Robinson as 
a “strong but agile” player who “will be a huge asset to 
us,” and termed DuVal “another A-1 prospect who will 
help us.” 

It was left unsaid, of course, but it would also help 
if the fresh crop of rookies can avoid that old devilish 


Bullet injury jinx. 
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Central Division 


Atlanta Hawks 
Prediction: Second 


Unable to generate any kind of dynamite during a 
dull and dismal season, Atlanta waited until the relative 
solitude of spring had set in to unleash an explosion that 
is still reverberating throughout the NBA. 

Shocked by their failure to qualify for the playoffs - 
for only the second time in the last 19 years, and the 
first since shifting to Atlanta in 1969, the Hawks decided 
to change their destiny by dealing away the moody and 
talented young man who, just a short time ago, was sup- 
posed to lead them to glory. 

In what amounted to a revamping of their basic team 
structure, the Hawks dealt Pete Maravich to New Or- 
leans for two players that Atlanta would direct the new 
franchise to select in the expansion draft—plus the club’s 
first-round choice in the collegiate draft for both 1974 
and 1975. 

As part of the deal, the Hawks also reserved the right 
to tell New Orleans which player to select from their 
roster in the expansion draft—then tabbed veteran cen- 
ter Walt Bellamy to be the sacrificial lamb. 

With the departure of Maravich and Bellamy, Atlanta 
enters the 1974-75 season carrying only two players who 
have been with the team as long as three years—gray- 
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beard Lou Hudson, who dates back to 1966 when the 
franchise was still based in St. Louis, and Herm Gilliam, 
a 1971 addition. 

“We're gonna go with the younger people,” explains 
Coach Cotton Fitzsimmons, who goes back only two 
years himself with Atlanta. “We were losing anyway, so 
we may as well dedicate ourselves to playing younger 
people and building something strong with them.” 

Among the younger people who impressed Fitzsim- 
mons last season were John Brown, a rugged 6-7, 220- 
pound forward, and 6-10 pivotman Dwight Jones, who 
nudged Bellamy out of the starting job. Brown and 
Jones were both first-round draft choices last year. 

There were a host of new, young faces crowding the 
training camp this season, and the competition for a 
place on the roster was intense, As a result of the 
Maravich deal, the Hawks once again had two picks on 
the first round of the collegiate draft and used them to 
select 6-2 guard Tom Henderson of the University of 
Hawaii and 6-7 center Mike Sojourner of Utah. 

The two players Atlanta received (after instructing 
New Orleans to choose them) in the expansion draft 
were 6-8 Bob Kauffman, who played both forward and 
center for Buffalo, and 6-1 guard Dean Meminger of the 
New York Knicks. 

“We got a good front-liner and our first true quarter- 
back in years,” Hawks’ General Manager Pat Williams 
said of the pair, “Kauffman is a two-time All-Star who 
can play anywhere up front for us and Meminger is the 
first true quarterback we’ve had since Lenny Wilkens.” 

While the quick and confident Deano is everything 
Williams says, the selection of Kauffman was a gamble. 
After averaging 17.5 points per game two years ago, he 
suffered from a pulled groin muscle and an arthritic hip 
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condition last season, The injuries limited his play and 
reduced his average point production to 6,1. 

Meminger, although a native New Yorker, said he was 
flattered that Atlanta considered him the No. 1 guard 
available and promised “to go down there and play the 
hardest I know how. ['ll try to create situations in At- 
lanta where we can win a few, just the way I did in New 
York,” 

Strictly a reserve with the Knicks, he averaged 8.3 
points a game and took down 281 rebounds—a tribute 
to his ability to crash the boards against much bigger 
men. 

The loss of Maravich will have to be compensated for 
in a lot of ways by a lot of different players. Pistol Pete 
was one of the outstanding marksmen in the game and 
teamed with Hudson to provide the Hawks with the most 
potent 1-2 scoring punch in the NBA. Maravich ranked 
second in the league in scoring last season with a 27.7 
average, his high-water mark in a four-year career, and 
Lou was fourth at 25.4. 

Hudson, at 30, should still be at his peak and is All- 
Star caliber whether he plays forward or guard. But there 
isn’t too much scoring punch behind him, and Atlanta 
also has a porous defense to patch up if it hopes to chal- 
lenge for a playoff berth. 

Behind Maravich and Hudson last season, Gilliam was 
the third high scorer with a 14.1 average, followed by 
Bellamy at 13.1 and hustling Jim Washington at an even 
10. The Hawks, as GM Williams pointed out, also 
lacked a bona fide playmaker, Maravich led in assists 
with a paltry 396, and Gilliam was the only one close to 
him with 355. On defense, Atlanta permitted a yield of 
110 points a game, the fourth worst figure in the league. 

Although he doesn’t exactly fit into the youth program 
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Fitzsimmons is accentuating, Washington exemplifies the 
type of player Cotton would like to build with. 

“As long as I’m coaching in the NBA, there will be 
jobs for players like Jim Washington on my team,” Fitz- 
simmons has stated, 

A 31-year-old forward who started out with St. Louis 
in 1965, Washington saw service with Chicago and 
Philadelphia before returning to the Hawks in Novem- 
ber of 1971. He was the most effective rebounder for 
Atlanta last season with 735 retrieves in 73 games, and 
also sparkled defensively, 

“T feel every man on this team has something to con- 
tribute,” says the 6-6, 210-pound veteran. “I get as much 
self-satisfaction from playing good defense and re- 
bounding as another guy gets from scoring. We all have 
our jobs to do,” 

Brown, nicknamed “Apple Pie” by Maravich, had to 
make an adjustment to the pro game as a rookie, as well 
as having to determine his place on the Hawks. 

“In college, I could do about anything I wanted to 
do,” admitted the blond Missouri All-America. “I could 
stay inside and shoot hooks, go outside and shoot 
jump shots or concentrate on rebounding if that’s what 
we needed, 

“T felt my strong point in college was being an all- 
around ballplayer, but here I’ve had to develop a few 
specific strengths. I had to learn just what my role is.” 

It’s sort of the same position the Atlanta Hawks find 
themselves in this season as they reshape their image. 
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Ceniral Division 


Houston Rockets 


Prediction: Third 


The way Johnny Egan explained it, it was a question 
of having your cake and eating it, too. 

Now you might wonder just what use the Houston 
Rockets would have with a cake, inasmuch as there’s 
been little worth celebrating in their dismal history. But 
Egan, more concerned with the future than the past, 
found reason for joy when Houston was able to acquire 
J-foot center Kevin Kunnert last February in a trade 
with Buffalo. 

“We were going to draft Kunnert last year before we 
saw that Ed Ratlefi was still out,” said Egan, the young 
and enterprising Rocket coach. “Now we have him and 
Ratleff, the two guys we touted so highly last year. With 
the exception of (Bill) Walton, we think this kid will 
be better than any center to come out this year.” 

To be sure, the 240-pound Kunnert didn’t blow out 
many candles during his rookie campaign, averaging 
only 4.9 points in 25 games with Houston and grabbing 
just 111 rebounds. Indeed, Buffalo feels it accomplished 
a steal in obtaining Jack Marin and Matt Guokas for 
Kunnert and Dave Wohl, but the Rockets knew they 
were going nowhere last season and opted for youth and 
potential. 
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It may only be coincidental, but just a few days prior 
to the 1973 draft Houston General Manager Ray Pat- 
terson told a group of writers that the club would prob- 
ably draft Kunnert, At the time, Patterson warned that 
if such a move eventuated, Kunnert wouldn’t be ex- 
pected to make much of a contribution in his first couple 
of years. 

Egan, in explaining why he was willing to trade the 
high-scoring Marin, said, “Jack just wasn’t playing much 
and didn’t figure in our plans, We have to think of the 
future and now we have a couple of young players who'll 
be around a long time in Ratleff and Kunnert.” 

Egan, it must be said, has definite ideas of what he 
wants in his team, and in little more than a year has 
achieved results. His prime objective at the start of the 
1973-74 campaign, for example, was to tighten up the 
league’s second worst defensive unit—one that had per- 
mitted a shocking 114.5 points per game. 

Last season, although there wasn’t any improvement 
in the club’s won-lost record, the Rockets yielded only 
107.6 points a game, a figure Egan feels can be bettered 
in the coming campaign. 

“Pro basketball is a whole new game,” he said of his 
emphasis on defense, “The shooting wars and the bruis- 
ing battles of the dance-hall days are going out. Finesse 
and team defense have taken over. Coaches are talking 
defense and scouts are looking for defense in their 
players. Our entire training camp last year was devoted 
to defensive drills.” 

Such an attitude may help to explain why Houston let 
go of another good-shooting player in Jimmy Walker, 
who isn’t regarded as a top defensive guard. Walker was 
sent to Kansas City-Omaha during the early days of last 
season for Guokas, who was himself traded away a short 
time later. 
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Ratleff, a 6-6 swingman from Long Beach State who 
was the team’s No. 1 draft pick a year ago, brought the 
right kind of attitude with him from college. Explaining 
his potential contribution to the Rockets, he stated, 
“We have lots of scorers on this club. I want to help out 
more with my defense.” 

Playing in ail but one of Houston’s games in 1973-74, 
he averaged 7.5 points and accounted for 90 steals. 
Even more important, though, was the poise and antici- 
pation he demonstrated when inserted at either guard 
or forward against some of the NBA’s big-name scorers. 

The team leaders remain Rudy Tomjanovich, Don 
Smith, Mike Newlin and Calvin Murphy, all of whom 
averaged in double figures. 

Tomjanovich, a powerfully built, 6-8, 225-pound for- 
ward, led the Rockets in scoring with a career-high 24,5 
average—good for seventh place in the league—and was 
second on the club in rebounds with 717. Egan says that 
Rudy ‘‘will be a star in this league for years to come,” 
and Atlanta Coach Cotton Fitzsimmons calls him “a 
picture-perfect shooter.” 

Murphy and Newlin, who generally team up in the 
backcourt, averaged 20.4 and 18.4 points, respectively, 
while Smith, the 6-9 center, hit for 10.9 points and was 
12th in the NBA in both rebounding (11.7 average) 
and blocked shots (a total of 104). 

Newlin, along with Tomjanovich, is the most highly 
desired player on the Houston roster whenever another 
club talks trade. Once a candidate for a Rhodes scholar- 
ship, he utilizes his intellect on the basketball court and 
Los Angeles Coach Bill Sharman calls him “probably the 
best young defensive guard in the league.” 

The 6-4, 205-pound strongman did lose his cool, 
though, last season when Egan asked him to replace the 
injured Marin at forward. Newlin sulked at having to 
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relinquish his guard position, and finally had to be 
benched before being able to accept the situation as a 
challenge and an opportunity to increase his knowledge 
of the game. 

Houston, which was the top scoring team in the NBA 
in 1972-73, sacrificed offense a year ago but still man- 
aged to average a tidy 107.4 points per game. In addi- 
tion, the Rockets set a league record for team free-throw 
percentage with .812 and tied for second in field goal 
percentage with .480. . 

If they can continue to take such good advantage of 
their shooting opportunities, and at the same time effect 
further improvement in their defense, it is conceivable 
they can overtake Atlanta for second place in the 
Central Division. 

They have enough good, young talent—at least among 
the starters—to reasonably dream of attaining only the 
second playoff berth in their history. 
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Central Division 


Cleveland Cavaliers 
Prediction: Fourth 


Coach Bill Fitch is hoping that the New Faces of 
1974 can bring a new, winning attitude to the Cleve- 
land Cavaliers. Fitch, whose club has been at the bottom 
of the NBA standings since its birth four years ago, will 
probably have his most talented club this season. 

The Cavs lost a key member of their starting unit 
when veteran guard Lenny Wilkens left to become 
coach of the Portland Trail Blazers. But they obtained 
a solid veteran to fill his place in Dick Snyder, pur- 
chased from Seattle just before the collegiate draft, and 
might haye the big, strong center they have long been 
seeking in ABA veteran Jim Chones. 

Add to those two newcomers rookies Campy Russell 
from Michigan, Clarence “Foots” Walker from West 
Georgia and Gary Novak from Notre Dame and you 
can see why the Cavaliers actually may contend for a 
playoff spot this year. But there are a lot of question- 
able performers who must provide affirmative answers 
if Cleveland is to make a really loud noise in the NBA’s 
weakest division. 

The biggest one, of course, is Chones. A multi-mil- 
ion dollar draft by the New York Nets as a hardship 
case two years ago, the Marquette All-America was 
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shifted to forward and never quite made the transition. 
His contract was just too much for the Nets to handle 
and he was ultimately dealt to Carolina, where he aver- 
aged better than 14 points a game playing center and 
took down 645 rebounds, 

But Chones also proved too expensive for the finan- 
cially troubled Cougars and was released at the end of 
the 1973-74 season. He then made his own deal with 
Cleveland—presumably at a much lower price. 

“Jim Chones was perhaps one of the three best 
centers in the nation as a collegian,” Fitch says, “There 
is no reason why he shouldn’t make it as a pro. He has 
two seasons of pro experience behind him and we're 
hoping he can help us.” 

The Cleveland coach had high hopes for another 
muscleman center last year in 6-10 Jim Brewer, the 
No. 1 pick from Minnesota, but Brewer averaged only 
6.1 points a game as a part-time performer, There’s 
also 7-foot Luke Witte available, but he doesn’t have 
the bulk to battle the NBA behemoths. 

Up front, Dwight Davis had a solid season, averaging 
12.5 points a game and leading the club in rebounding. 
Russell, a hardship case, should be the other forward 
if the Cavaliers can sign him, A 6-7 shooting whiz, he 
was sensational in the NCAA playoffs last March and is 
regarded as one of the best pure shooters to come out 
of college ranks in many years. 

Bobby Smith, an original with the Cavs, may be 
forced to sit down although he scored better than 14 
points a game a year ago. Smith, at 6-5, is an under- 
sized forward and Fitch may elect to go with a big 
front line—dropping Smith to the No. 3 spot or per- 
haps even to the backcourt. 

The guard situation looks bright despite the absence 
of the veteran Wilkens, a leader both on and off the 
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court, Austin Carr, the team’s leading scorer last season 
with a 21.9 average, holds down one slot while Snyder, 
Smith and rookie Walker will probably fight it out 
for the other starting berth, 

Snyder, an eight-year pro who averaged better than 
18 points a game for the SuperSonics last season, is 
an exceptional shooter. He connected on better than 48 
per cent of his attempts last year and is a 49 per cent 
career shooter—one of the best averages in the loop 
among guards. 

Walker was a scoring whiz at West Georgia and one of 
the most sought-after small college players in the draft. 
He’s quick and elusive and may be a star in the future. 
Then again, he may just have too much experienced 
competition to make it in Cleveland. 

The reserve situation is better than it has been in 
recent years for Fitch, who may actually have a decent 
bench for the first time. Up front, Brewer, Chones, 
Witte and Steve Patterson give him four players 6-9 
or better to choose from. Also available is 6-5 veteran 
Fred Foster. 

In reserve in the backcourt will likely be Smith, 
Walker, John Warren and Jim Cleamons, who averaged 
seven points a game last season. The Cavs lost little in 
the expansion draft, with veteran forward Barry 
Clemens, who really didn’t figure in future plans, going 
to New Orleans. 

While Cleveland fans were happy to see their team 
bringing in a number of new players, the changes could 
have the effect of causing the club to go through a tran- 
sition stage like last season—when it won only five of its 
first 20 games and immediately gave up all hope of 
playoff contention. 

“We had to go through the process of re-establishing 
ourselves then,” explains Carr who, with Wilkens’ de- 
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parture, will be looked to as the team leader, “Because 
of all the changes, we had to get to know each other 
again and this caused a problem with our timing, 

“We had to make several changes in the middle and 
that’s a particularly big adjustment for the rest of the 
team to make. There was also too much dependence on 
the guards.” 

Carr, still a mere babe after three years in the pros, 
admits that he can’t do the kind of playmaking job 
Wilkens provided for the Cavs. He believes this is the 
area where he'll have to show marked improvement 
if he is to make more of a contribution. 

“Last season I was being counted on to be the 
scorer,” he says. “I’m going to have to learn to be the 
playmaker, too. At least I had the benefit of a good 
teacher in Lenny,” 

Because of Cleveland’s poor start last season, Fitch 
was under attack for trading away veterans John John- 
son and Rick Roberson to Portland. The Cavs ob- 
tained the Blazers’ No. 1 draft pick, which they used 
to claim Brewer, and the Gopher All-America didn’t 
make the deal look too good with his early performance. 

But Fitch, who relies on a good sense of humor to 
help him survive the rigors of coaching, was adamant in 
defense of the deal, contending, “I’m the only one who 
can judge that trade. I’m the only man who can judge 
what I lost. I’d make the trade again tomorrow.” 

Then, on a happier note, he looked ahead. 

“We feel we have as strong a team as we’ve ever put 
on the court. We have good competition for positions 
and that means a solid bench. We’ve also got a very 
young team—Dick Snyder is our oldest player—and 
that means a bright future.” 

The only problem for Fitch is that he may not be 
part of that future if Cleveland doesn’t produce soon. 
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Midwest Division 


Milwaukee Bucks 
Prediction: First 


Because its season lasted one game too long, Mil- 
waukee finds itself in an all too familiar position. Just 
as they have every year when they failed to win a cham- 
pionship behind Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, the Bucks must 
defend themselves against charges that they’re a one-man 
team. 

All Milwaukee did last season was turn in the best 
record in the National Basketball Association, 59-23, 
falling shy of reaching the 60-win plateau for a fourth 
consecutive campaign. Come playoff time, the Bucks 
raced through Los Angeles and Chicago in a mere nine 
games. 

In the final round against Boston, they were absolutely 
brilliant in winning the sixth game in double overtime. 
But that victory only tied the series at 3-3 and the Celtics 
captured the next game and the championship. 

Thus, for the third year in a row, Milwaukee failed 
to go all the way despite the towering presence of the 
man generally regarded to be the best in the game, and 
inevitably the questions were asked. 

At one point during the finals, a reporter flat out 
asked Abdul-Jabbar if he felt he was getting enough help 


from his teammates. 
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“You're trying to get me to say that my teammates 
aren’t any good,” Kareem answered slowly, “I’m not 
going to make any comment on that.” 

After another game, which the Bucks won, the 7-2 
center, trying to ward off all the attention he was receiv- 
ing, said, “Games are won by teams, not individuals, I 
do whatever I can do, and I look to my teammates for 
help. Sometimes I’m not given the opportunity to do 
very much myself.” 

Unfortunately for Abdul-Jabbar, his words proved 
prophetic just a few days later. After scoring 14 points 
in the opening quarter of the decisive game, he was held 
scoreless for one stretch of 18 minutes and managed 
only three points in the crucial last period. 

“We played Kareem differently,” Boston Coach Tom 
Heinsohn said afterward. “We tried to stop him from 
getting the ball. He’s a great, great player. There’s never 
been anyone of his caliber. You have to change every- 
thing just to play against him.” 

Which both answers and leaves unresolved the ques- 
tion of whether Milwaukee is a one-man team, Since 
Abdul-Jabbar joined them five years ago, the Bucks 
have won 304 games and lost only 106. As much as he 
is responsible for this incredible record, no one man can 
be credited with carrying such a load in as competitive a 
setup as the NBA. 

Yet the statistics point out what has long been a Mil- 
waukee weakness—the lack of depth, Kareem did it all 
last season—placing third in the league in scoring with a 
27-point average, second in field goal percentage at 
.539, fourth in rebounds with a 14.5 average and 
second in blocked shots with 283. 

Appearing in all but one of his team’s 82 games, and 
playing the full 48 minutes in 20 of them, he won the 
Most Valuable Player Award for the third time. 
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Bob Dandridge, who has set as his goal “to be recog- 
nized as one of the top forwards in basketball,” was 
second to Abdul-Jabbar in team scoring (18.9 points) 
and third in rebounds (479). But except for the 703 
rebounds accumulated by forward Curtis Perry, the 
Bucks didn’t get that much help from their other big 
men. And Perry, of course, has since been lost in the 
expansion draft to New Orleans. 

As the season wore on, the club received some sup- 
port from a surprising source—a 6-9, 220-pound utility- 
man named Cornell Warner who had previously been 
discarded by both Buffalo and Cleveland. Warner was 
obtained in desperation by Milwaukee when Dick Cun- 
ningham, the little-used backup for Abdul-Jabbar, suf- 
fered a foot injury. 

Eventually, Warner took Perry’s starting berth away 
and, although he averaged only six points a game, Coach 
Larry Costello later said of him, “He’s really contrib- 
uted in a big way, and he was just tremendous for us in 
the playoffs. I don’t know where we would have been if 
we hadn’t picked him up.” 

The loss of Perry, who was the team’s third forward, 
will hurt, though, and Costello may decide to have a 
long look at Mickey Davis, another former discard who 
was highly impressive when used at guard in the cham- 
pionship series with Boston. After averaging 5.9 points 
in limited service during the season, the slim, 6-7 refugee 
from the ABA hit at an 11.3 clip against the Celtics. 

The most pressing off-season problem for Milwaukee 
was to prepare for the anticipated retirement of Oscar 
Robertson by filling the other starting guard job along- 
side Lucius Allen. Robertson, one of basketball’s all- 
time greats, suffered through the poorest season of his 
14-year career in 1973-74, averaging 12.7 points and 
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drawing 446 assists—both career lows. A series of nag- 
ging injuries also sidelined him for a dozen games. 

The Bucks acted quickly and decisively to fill their 
need by signing George Thompson, a five-year veteran 
of the ABA, and selecting Gary Brokaw, a junior at 
Notre Dame, as their No, 1 draft choice. 

Thompson, a former Marquette star who played out 
his option with Memphis last season, had a career 
average of 20.1 points per game while playing with 
Pittsburgh and the Tams of the ABA. He has good 
range as a shooter, passes well and, while he’s not par- 
ticularly quick, is very strong at 6-2 and 215 pounds. 
Milwaukee purchased his NBA rights from the Boston 
Celtics. 

“George can play the strong, muscle-type of basket- 
ball we need from a guard,” Costello says. 

Brokaw, 6-3 and 175 pounds, averaged 17.1 points 
a game for the Irish last season and Bucks’ General 
Manager Wayne Embry said of him: “We took him be- 
cause next year he might not be available. He’s a good 
playmaker and can do the kind of things we need.” 
Brokaw was available for the draft as a hardship case. 

Milwaukee does have a premier guard returning in 
Allen, who averaged 17.6 points and handed off for 374 
assists before tearing cartilage in his knee when he 
slipped on a warm-up jersey last March, The injury re- 
quired surgery and Lucius was lost for the playoffs, a 
blow that many Bucks’ fans claim cost them the cham- 
pionship. 

It is a foregone conclusion that the defensive-minded 
Milwaukeeans, who allowed the opposition 99 points 
per game a season ago, will once again qualify for the 
playoffs. What they do after that will depend entirely on 
how much help Kareem Abdul-Jabbar receives from his 
supporting cast. 
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Bob McAdoo 
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Chet Walker 
Chicago Bulls 


Austin Carr 
Cleveland Cavaliers 
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Bob Lanier 
Detroit Pistons 


Rick Barry 
Golden State Warriors 
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Rudy Tomjanovich 
Houston Rockets 


Jimmy Walker 
Kansas City-Omaha Kings 


Gail Goodrich 
Los Angeles Lakers 
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Midwest Division 


Detroit Pistons 
Prediction: Second 


The Detroit Pistons had a great season in 1973-74. 
Unfortunately, a great season is not enough in the Mid- 
west Division of the NBA. 

The Pistons set a club record by winning 53 games 
and would have won the Central Division title by seven 
games and the Pacific Division crown by six lengths. 
But 53 victories was only good enough for third place 
in the suicide setup that also boasts the Milwaukee 
Bucks and Chicago Bulls. 

There doesn’t appear to be much of a chance for 
first this year either, unless Milwaukee’s Kareem Abdul- 
Jabbar suddenly decides he’s had it with basketball. But 
Detroit did finish just a game behind the Bulls, who re- 
main within striking distance this season. 

Coach Ray Scott still has basically the same unit 
that did nothing for Earl Lloyd two years ago, then last 
season became an NBA powerhouse. The key, both of- 
fensively and defensively, is Bob Lanier, the 6-11 center 
who may rate behind only Abdul-Jabbar among the 
league’s premier pivotmen. 

Lanier enjoyed a sensational year. He averaged 22.5 
points a game, hit better than 50 per cent from the 
floor, grabbed 1,074 rebounds and finally became a 
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factor on defense—his only shortcoming in three pre- 
vious campaigns. 

“I guess I put my game completely together last 
season,” he admits. “But I still think I can improve. 
The best is yet to come. I may be No. 2 now, but 
there’s a long time to go.” 

Supporting big Bob up front are Curtis Rowe, Don 
Adams, Willie Norwood, John Mengelt and George 
Trapp, giving the Pistons as solid an array of forwards 
as there is in the league. Rowe, probably the best of the 
group, averaged 10.7 points per game and was second 
only to Lanier in rebounding. Adams hit 10.3, Trapp 
9.3 and Norwood 8.0, providing balance as well as 
depth. Mengelt, a tireless performer who also plays 
guard, hit 8.8 points a game in his swingman role. 

Scott refers to his backup men as his “bullpen” and 
since his No. 1 relief shooter is George Trapp, the 
one-time Atlanta Hawk has been tagged with the nick- 
name “Fire.” Known primarily as a gunner, Trapp has 
enjoyed himself so much at Detroit that he has even 
been working on his defense and is showing rapid im- 
provement in that area. 

“It’s great to be with a team like this,” says the 6-8 
forward, who has actually returned home since he is 
a native of Highland Park, Mich. He played his col- 
lege ball at Pasadena Junior College in California and 
then at Long Beach State. 

“The attitude on this team for winning is just great,” 
he continues. “It was just a matter of time until we 
asserted ourselves, and I think we put it together last 
season. We expect we'll be able to pick up from there 
in the new season.” 

Rowe, as valuable as he is to the Piston frontcourt, 
hasn’t quite caught the public eye. Part of the reason, 
of course, is that he’s not a prolific scorer, but in addi- 
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tion to his 10.7 average last year he snared 515 rebounds 
and had an excellent .494 shooting percentage from the 
field. In short, he is living up to the advance billing he 
received from former UCLA teammate Sidney Wicks. 

“Curtis is a tough player,” Wicks said at the time 
Rowe signed a five-year contract in 1971. “He’s not a 
spectacular player, but he’ll get you 15 points, And he’ll 
do it every game. He’ll do it for you game after game. 

“He'll also get you 13, 14, 15 rebounds one game 
after another. When we were at UCLA, he’d always 
guard the other team’s best forward and I'd play the 
weak side. Curtis still got his 10 rebounds a game.” 

The big gun in the backcourt, of course, is Dave 
Bing, suddenly the old man of the Pistons, Bing, now 
31 and in his ninth season, is by far the most experi- 
enced player on the roster, Despite problems with his 
eye, he still managed to contribute 18.8 points per 
game and lead the club with 555 assists during 1973-74. 

The other starting guard position will probably go to 
third-year pro Chris Ford. Ford started well last year, 
lost his job temporarily to Stu Lantz and then regained 
it. (Lantz has since been taken by New Orleans in the 
expansion draft after playing out his option with De- 
troit.) 

A big guard at 6-5, Chris averaged 7.1 points a game 
but may still be caught up in the learning process. He 
saw little action as a rookie two years ago and got his 
first extensive playing time last season. Ben Kelso, an 
eighth-round draft choice who surprised everyone by 
making the team a year ago, is also ayailable. 

The Pistons, who have not had a top-quality draft 
pick in recent seasons, made a virtual unknown—Al 
Eberhard of Missouri—their No. 1 selection this year. 
Eberhard, a 6-6, 225-pounder who like Mengelt is an 
aggressive, all-out performer, may have his problems 
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breaking into the solid and experienced front line. While 
he could bump Bob Nash, a No. 1 draft choice from 
Hawaii two seasons ago, from a spot on the roster, he 
doesn’t figure to see much playing time. 

Eric Money, a 6-2 guard from Arizona, might earn 
a backcourt berth and 7-foot Roland Grant from New 
Mexico State could make it as a backup to Lanier at 
center. 

“We learned how to play defense as a team last 
year,” says Scott in explaining Detroit’s success. “We 
always had great individual players and last year they 
learned to put it together and play as a team, especially 
on defense. 

“Our players learned that working as individuals 
doesn’t bring the success of working as a team. We like 
to call it the team concept and our players all absorbed 
the team concept, especially on defense. We knew that 
if we could hold opponents under 100 points a game, 
then we would be on our way to success, We went 
into the season with this in mind and we were success- 
ful. We won because we stopped the opposition.” 

Scott doesn’t discount catching the Bucks and Bulls 
for the Midwest title, either. 

“We only finished a bit behind Chicago last season,” 
he reasons, “and we’ve had that year together to learn 
the system. We can catch Chicago and we can catch 
Milwaukee, too, if our defense holds up. Lanier can 
play Jabbar and our next seven players are stronger 
than the Bucks’.” 

Sounds simple, doesn’t it? 
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Midwest Division 


Chicago Bulls 
Prediction: Third 


The Chicago Bulls solved one old problem last sea- 
son, but they’re still faced with another old one. The 
Bulls finally figured a way to get past the first round 
of the playoffs, a stumbling block for them during the 
last few years. But the search still goes on for a center 
to battle the likes of Kareem-Abdul Jabbar and Bob 
Lanier in the Midwest Division. 

Last season’s candidate was Kevin Kunnert, a 7- 
footer out of Iowa. But Kunnert failed to impress 
Coach Dick Motta and was dealt off to Buffalo. Even- 
tually, Chicago wound up with its old triumvirate— 
Clifford Ray, Tom Boerwinkle and Dennis Awtrey—in 
the middle. That won’t happen again, however, because 
Awtrey is gone—having been claimed by New Oxleans 
in the expansion draft. Ray, a good defensive per- 
former who’s been working long and hard on his of- 
fense, figures to be the starter this time around. 

The Bulls dealt Howard Porter—a forward who 
arrived in Chicago with much ballyhoo, but produced 
little in three seasons—to the New York Knicks for 
their No. 1 draft pick and took 6-9 Maurice Lucas, a 
hardship case from Marquette. Lucas, a rugged type 
who’s a solid defensive player, will likely spend a year 
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or two on the bench absorbing Motta’s karate-style 
tactics, 

The forward situation is set with Bob Love and Chet 
Walker, probably the best tandem in the league, ready 
to produce their usual 40 points a game, Love averaged 
21.8 last season while Walker hit 19.3. Besides Lucas, 
a sleeper here might be Cliff Pondexter, another hard- 
ship draftee out of Long Beach State. Pondexter, a 6-8, 
230-pounder who looks more like a tight end than a 
forward, is exactly the type of player Motta loves— 
physical! 

_ The guards are two more Motta favorites, Jerry Sloan 
and Norm Van Lier, Both are intense, dynamic per- 
formers who aren’t adverse to using their fists once in 
a while to get a point across, Sloan, who also plays for- 
ward .on occasion, is the heart of the club despite the 
point-production from up front. He averaged 13.2 
points a game and is probably the best rebounding 
guard around, pulling down 556 last year. Bob Weiss, 
who had his ironman string cut during 1973-74, is in 
the same mold as Sloan and Van Lier—tough and re- 
lentless. 

The problem remains in the middle. Ray managed to 
boost his average to better than nine points a game last 
season, but Boerwinkle appeared in only 46 contests 
and managed a paltry 3.4. Even the best defense, which 
the Bulls may very well possess, is hard-pressed to make 
up for only a dozen points a game from the pivot spot. 

“We don’t worry that much about our offense,” 
Motta insists. “We have the guys who can put it in 
the basket. That part of the game comes easy for most 
of these guys. It’s the tough part of the game that I 
like to stress, the rebounding and defensive part of it. 
Those are the things I like to applaud in a player, that 
I like to give a guy a pat on the back for, I like to try 
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to sell team play. When a guy makes a good effort 
that helps the team, Ill applaud like hell. I like to see 
enthusiasm on the court and I'll stick with the enthusi- 
astic guy as best I can.” 

Motta loves aggressive players like Sloan and Van 
Lier, hence the nickname “Karate Kids” for Chicago. 

“T don’t want any prima donnas on this club,” Motta 
says. “I want team players. I’m not concerned with how 
many points a guy scores. He has to adapt to 
the system. If he doesn’t adapt, he’s gone.” 

One player who has adapted well to the system, yet 
still provides the points the Bulls need is Love, a 6-8 
215-pounder who achieved his stardom the hard way. 
When you hear Motta say something like, “If I had a 
coupla more Bob Love’s, we'd be in the NBA cham- 
pionship round each year,” it’s hard to believe that 
Love came to Chicago as an unwanted throw-in. 

This startling occurrence took place back in 1969 
when the Bulls obtained Bob from Milwaukee at the 
Bucks’ insistence. The man Chicago really wanted was 
Weiss. 

“They practically had to beg us to take him,” re- 
calls Pat Williams, who was Chicago’s general manager 
at the time. “Our own scouts told us to shy away. 
Thank goodness we went against their judgment.” 

Love, nicknamed “Butterbean” because of his love 
for butter beans when he was younger, still had to wait 
almost two years with the Bulls before he got his first 
real chance, All he needed was that one break and he 
was in the starting lineup to stay. 

“He’s a team player who’s not interested in seeing 
what the stats show each week,” says Motta. “He cares 
only about who won the game.” 

Whereas Love was only a fourth-round draft choice 
by the old Cincinnati Royals in 1965 and had to spend 
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a year in the Eastern League before making it to the 
NBA, Lucas is starting his pro career with quite a bit 
of fanfare. His decision to skip his senior season at 
Marquette was a tough one but, he jokes, “they made it 
worth my while.” 

“The important thing,’ he explains, “is they were 
talking cash and some other things . . . like security, We 
went through hard times at home with my mother taking 
care of us for a long time. Now I have a chance in re~ 
turn to do something for my family.” 

Things have not been easy for Motta in Chicago— 
he has battled with management and fought it out with 
the fans, who don’t really take to his style. But he pro- 
duces a playoff contender annually and nobody can 
knock success. 

The Bulls are part of the suicide division of the NBA, 
thrown in with Milwaukee and Detroit. All three teams 
made the playoffs last season and the third-place Pistons 
finished with a better record than some of the title 
clubs. 

This, then, could be a decisive campaign for Motta, 
Walker, now in his 13th year, is talking retirement and 
the starting five might have reached its peak. This 
could be the last year in a Chicago uniform for several 
players if the desired results aren’t achieved. Motta is 
a man who deals in results and won’t hesitate to make 
a move that he believes to be necessary. The pivot 
situation remains a thorn in his side but, like the rest 
of the Bulls, he has a high threshold of pain. 
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Midwest Division 


Kansas City-Omaha Kings 
Prediction: Fourth 


Inflation and all, just how much is a superstar worth? 
Would you believe $150,000 a victory? 

Arithmetic, like statistics, can often be deceiving. But 
just as players use statistics as a powerful weapon in 
proving their worth, so can simple arithmetic be applied 
to put them down. 

Take the case of Nate Archibald, for example. In 
1972-73 he turned in one of the most remarkable per- 
formances in basketball history, leading the National 
Basketball Association in both scoring and assists, He 
was rewarded at the end of the campaign with a seven- 
year contract that Joe Axelson, president and general 
manager of the Kansas City-Omaha Kings, termed “the 
largest commitment ever made to a professional athlete.” 

As fate would have it, the spunky 6-1 guard was 
hampered virtually all of last season with a partially torn 
Achilles tendon and his playing time was limited to a 
mere 35 games, Archibald’s total output was a paltry 
617 points—2,102 less than he scored the previous year 
—and his assists plummeted from 910 to 266, So where 
the man they call “Tiny” figured directly in 3,876 K.C.- 
Omaha points in 1972-73 (1,028 field goals and 910 
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assists), he managed only 222 field goals during 1973- 
74 for a direct participation in 976 points. 

What did all this mean to his team? 

Well, with Archibald contributing 2,900 fewer points, 
the Kings won 33 games last season—just three less than 
they did the previous year when he was the absolute ter- 
ror of the courts. In both years, K.C.-Omaha finished a 
dismal last in the Midwest Division. 

Carrying the mathematical equation to its inevitable 
solution, we can thus pinpoint Nate Archibald’s value in 
dollars and cents. Since he reportedly earns in excess of 
$450,000 a year, and since his club won only three more 
games when he was at his peak than when he was side- 
lined for more than half a season, his worth can be fixed 
in the area of $150,000 a victory! 

It would be foolhardy, of course, to fault Archibald 
for his injury or for the ineptitude of his team, but such 
are the economics of basketball—even on a perennial 
loser, 

Tiny’s personal frustrations boiled over as far back as 
last November, when he accused his teammates of not 
hustling and claimed they lacked heart and pride, 

“Tf they aren’t going to play basketball, they ought to 
go back to school,” he said, following a loss to Buffalo 
in which Bob McAdoo burned the Kings with 44 points. 
Archibald was fined for his outburst by Axelson, but 
forward Don Kojis, K.C.-Omaha’s senior member, later 
excused him by explaining, “He just said it in the heat of 
battle. With us struggling so hard to win, and his con- 
cern over his injury, he just got a little frustrated.” 

Fortunately for the Kings, they were able to acquire 
veteran guard Jimmy Walker from Houston early in the 
season and he picked up a good part of the scoring slack, 
averaging an overall 19.2 points per game. Walker, who 
is one of the best passers in basketball, also relieved 
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Tiny of the playmaking leadership with a club-high 307 
assists. 

Even if Archibald hadn’t been hurt, his reign as the 
supreme King would have come to an end when Phil 
Johnson replaced Bob Cousy as coach late last Novem- 
ber. The youthful Johnson, only 32 at the time of his 
appointment, served his apprenticeship under Dick Mot- 
ta, first at Weber State and then with the Chicago Bulls. 
Like Motta he believes in a team concept, differing from 
Cousy in this respect since Bob admittedly placed 
greater emphasis on the spectacular Archibald. 

“T have a different role now and I understand that,” 
Tiny said after Johnson installed his changes. “Before 
they would depend on me to score. Now I’m supposed 
to set things up and create situations.” 

Another change instituted by Johnson that seemed to 
pay dividends was the switch of Nate Williams from 
forward to guard. Not only did it place Williams in a 
more natural position, it also allowed the experienced 
Kojis to regain a starting job up front. 

Williams, physically strong at 6-5 and 215 pounds, 
responded with an excellent campaign and was second 
behind Walker in club scoring with 1,269 points and a 
15.5 average. This was almost four points better than 
his previous year’s output and, as he enters his fourth 
pro season, Nate—a supplemental draft pick in 1971— 
appears on the brink of stardom. 

With Archibald, Walker and Williams, K.C.-Omaha 
has ample strength in the backcourt. It does need a lot 
of help up front, though, which can be attested to in part 
by the fact that the Kings were the second weakest 
team in the NBA last season in offensive rebounding. 

Sam Lacey, the 6-10 center with an excellent outside 
shot, enjoyed his best season as a pro with a 14.2 
scoring average and 1,055 rebounds, but Kojis and Ron 
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Behagen, a muscular, 6-9 rookie, were little better than 
average at forward and there was a steep drop in con- 
tributions after the starting five. 

Kojis, an 11-year veteran, averaged 13.1 points with 
383 rebounds and Behagen, one of the young giants on 
whom the Kings are building their future, gave evidence 
of possible stardom by breaking in with an 11-point 
average and 567 rebounds while appearing in all but two 
of K.C.-Omaha’s games, 

Much needed help at a forward spot may be supplied 
by Scott Wedman, who was the club’s opening-round 
pick in the last collegiate draft. Wedman, 6-7, was a two- 
time All-Big Eight forward at Colorado, where he 
averaged 20 points and nine rebounds a game as a 
senior, 

Although he had to undergo surgery after tearing liga- 
ments in his left ankle during the final month of last sea- 
son, Wedman is considered a particularly strong defen- 
sive player with a lot of hustle. And while Johnson has 
already stated that the rookie would have trouble taking 
a Starting job away from either Behagen or Kojis, he 
should be a valuable acquisition. 

As its second pick in the draft, K.C.-Omaha chose 
Len Kosmalski, a 7-foot, 245-pound center from Ten- 
nessee, Kosmalski averaged 16.3 points a game last sea- 
son as a senior. 

“T can’t wave a wand and bring a division champion- 
ship,” Johnson said when he took the job as coach of 
the Kings. “We don’t have the greatest talent and be- 
cause of that it'll take a team effort to get back on the 
winning track.” 

A healthy Nate Archibald and the addition of Scott 
Wedman notwithstanding, the Kings can expect to be 
derailed once again this season as they struggle to 
achieve a fourth-place finish in the Midwest Division, 
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Midwest Division 


New Orleans Jazz 


Prediction: Fifth 


The expansion New Orleans Jazz come bopping into 
the NBA this season with a lot of people already ques- 
tioning their strategy. The Jazz, who will be the league’s 
18th club, sparked a major controversy by engineering 
a trade even before they had a player on their roster. 
The trade was with the Atlanta Hawks for star guard 
Pete Maravich, the slick-shooting, ball-handling magi- 
cian who fell out of favor as a result of his comments 
about Coach Cotton Fitzsimmons. 

. The Jazz agreed to send the first forward and first 
guard they selected from the expansion pool to the 
Hawks. In addition, New Orleans agreed to give the 
Hawks its No. 1 draft pick for 1974 and 1975, its 
second-round choice for 1976 and to exchange draft 
selections in 1976 and 1977 if it would be advantageous 
to Atlanta. 

If it appears that the Jazz had been taken, there’s 
still more. The Hawks also had the right to tell New 
Orleans precisely who should be taken off their roster 
in the expansion draft. That player turned out to be 
35-year-old center Walt Bellamy, who was drawing 
too high a salary and producing too few everything to 
suit the Atlanta brass. 
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The deal stunned NBA club owners and officials. 
The Jazz got a better crop of veteran performers than 
most recent expansion teams, but their draft choices 
will tell the tale. The expansion clubs that have be- 
come successful—Milwaukee and Buffalo and probably 
Portland this season—will have done so because of the 
draft. New Orleans, however, won’t have the luxury 
of a Jabbar, a McAdoo or a Walton. 

Maravich will undoubtedly be the star and stellar 
drawing card. He averaged 27.7 points per game with 
the Hawks a year ago and won’t have anyone he must 
pass to this season. Look for Pistol Pete to do all sorts 
of fancy shooting in his old college stomping grounds. 

The forward and guard who went to Atlanta were, 
respectively, Buffalo captain Bob Kauffman and Dean 
Meminger of the New York Knicks. 

The rest of the 16-man roster shapes up this way. 
The centers are Bellamy, if he decides to play in New 
Orleans, and Dennis Awtrey from Chicago, At forward 
are John Block of Kansas City-Omaha, Barry Clemens 
of Cleveland, E. C. Coleman of Houston, Lamar Green 
of Phoenix, Toby Kimball of Philadelphia, Steve Kuber- 
ski of Boston, Ollie Johnson of Portland, Curtis Perry 
of Milwaukee and Bud Stallworth of Seattle, 

The guards, along with Maravich, will be Stu Lantz 
of Detroit, Jim Barnett of Golden State, Nate Haw- 
thorne of Los Angeles and Louie Nelson of Capital, 

The coach—who will be making his NBA debut—is 
Scotty Robertson of Louisiana Tech. 

Should Bellamy play, he will open at center, Bells 
averaged better than 13 points a game for the Hawks 
and can still tangle with the best of them when he wants 
to. Awtrey figures strictly as a backup. 

Perry, who averaged nine points a game and took 
down over 700 rebounds for the Bucks, will most prob- 
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ably be one starting forward while the other slot is wide 
open. Block, who can also fill in at center, averaged 
8.7 for the Kings with 389 rebounds. He’s big (6-10) 
and strong. 

Clemens (6-7) is a brilliant shooter, hitting better 
than 47 per cent of his shots with the Cavaliers, but 
does little else. Coleman, 6-8 and entering his second 
year, is a good prospect and averaged 5.2 points for 
the Rockets. Green (6-7) is a great leaper and re- 
bounder, but somewhat erratic in his shooting, He 
averaged only 4.1 for the Suns and hit just over 40 
per cent, 

Johnson hit over 48 per cent of his shots with the 
Trail Blazers and registered 6.3 points a game. He’s 
starting his third season and, like Coleman, is a bright 
prospect. Kimball is beginning his ninth NBA campaign 
and will have to struggle to hold on. He averaged 7.5 
points for the 76ers. Kuberski has his moments, plus all 
that good Celtic coaching behind him. The 6-8 strong- 
man averaged just over five points. Stallworth averaged 
6.3 for the Sonics, but hit only 39 per cent of his field 
goal tries, 

The starting backcourt will be Maravich and prob- 
ably Stu Lantz, who averaged 8.9 points a game with 
the Pistons and started for a while. Veteran Jim Bar- 
nett, who scored at an 11.5 clip with the Warriors, will 
be the No. 3 man and the surprise here could be Nel- 
son, who saw little action but showed great promise 
with the Bullets. 

Maravich, of course, is the key to the Jazz, and he 
is just mad enough at Atlanta to perform better than 
ever. He is fully cognizant of the fact that the better 
New Orleans does as a team, the poorer the draft 
choices the Hawks will have. 
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Pacific Division 
Golden State Warriors 


Prediction: First 


You might forgive Coach Al Attles for thinking that 
perhaps he is predestined never to win a Pacific Divi- 
sion title. Here were Attles’ Golden State Warriors 
rolling merrily along, on their way to their first division 
crown since 1967. Los Angeles, the reigning champion, 
was without Wilt Chamberlain, the 7-2 giant who de- 
fected to San Diego of the American Basketball Asso- 
ciation, and Jerry West, the Lakers’ great guard, had 
been out almost all season with an injury. 

How could the Warriors lose? 

As in years past, they managed to blow the division 
title. What hurt particularly was that last season, under 
the new system that allowed the teams with the four 
best records in the conference to make the playoffs in- 
stead of just the best two from each division, Golden 
State also blew its playoff chances! 

The Warriors had star center Nate Thurmond suffer 
a painful foot injury that never really healed and were 
overtaken by Los Angeles, which went on to win by 
three games. 

Big Nate is back this season, apparently fully re- 
covered, and Golden State is intent on winning the elu- 
sive crown. But that may not be as easy as it sounds, 
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Guard Jim Barnett won’t be around, and forward Cazzie 
Russell will most probably not be either. Barnett was 
taken by New Orleans in the expansion draft and Rus- 
sell, again upset by the part-time role that caused him 
to ask out of New York a few years back, played out 
his option and was due to join the arch-rival Lakers. 

But Rick Barry will be back and the 6-7 scoring star 
hopes to pick up where he left off last season. After a 
slow start during which he was content to play a pass- 
ing, defensive game, Barry took over when Clyde Lee 
was injured and did what he has always done best—put 
the ball in the hole. 

He averaged 25.1 points per game for the year, but 
after the All-Star break hit at better than a 30-point 
clip. Included in that stretch was the best offensive per- 
formance of the season—a 64-point splurge against 
Portland, 

“A lot of people thought I wasn’t playing well in 
the beginning of the season because I wasn’t scoring a 
lot of points,” Rick says, “But it had to do with our 
style of play. I tried to do what I thought would help 
the team most. I passed the ball, maybe more than I 
should have, I passed up shots that maybe I should have 
taken. I worked hard to play good defense. I always 
considered myself an adequate defensive player.” 

Attles knows that Barry must have a super season 
for the Warriors to win. And it once more appears as 
if first place or nothing will be the playoff situation in 
the Pacific Division since the Midwest is so loaded. 

“We played like a team last year and that was en- 
couraging,” Attles says. “Even when things were going 
bad, we performed as a team. And when we got our 
game together again, it was once more as a team, 
There was no ‘I got my 20 and the hell with every- 
body’ attitude. That’s not my kind of basketball.” 
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Thurmond struggled through 62 games a year ago, 
and while he’s one of the great defensive performers in 
the league, his offensive output is modest. With Rus- 
sell’s 20-point average gone, Barry and guard Jeff 
Mullins, who hit 16.2 points per game last season, re- 
main the only consistent scorers. 

Butch Beard joins Mullins at guard and, like Thur- 
mond, is an accomplished defensive player who hit only 
10.2 points a game in 1973-74. Derrick Dickey, a high- 
jumping rookie forward last year, may see more action 
and Attles is hopeful of getting a full campaign from 
veteran Joe Ellis, 

Mullins, now in his 11th NBA season, was almost 
ready to call it quits last year, thanks to the combination 
of a leg injury and a scoring slump that had carried 
over from the previous campaign. 

“T felt I had lost it,” Jeff admits. “I thought all my 
troubles were being caused by my legs. You know, 
when your legs go you’ve had it, and I thought last 
year would be my last. When I got injured and my 
average went down, I began to think the injury and the 
scoring slump were related.” 

Instead, Mullins discovered a slight flaw that was 
actually responsible for his shooting troubles during 
a workout. 

“One day in practice, I started fooling around with 
my shot,” he recalls. “I found there was something 
wrong with the way I was releasing the ball on my 
shots. Apparently, it was a habit I had developed the 
previous year, 

“T was bringing the ball over my head and, without 
knowing it, I started to shoot my regular jumper that 
way. My inability to hit my long shot was beginning 
to get me down. Before, when I was open, I knew the 
ball was going in—or at least I knew where it was 
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going. But until I discovered that flaw, I never felt it 
was going in until it actually went in. Now that I’ve got 
my touch back, it feels good. It’s like being reborn.” 

Nevertheless, Mullins’ scoring average of 16.2 was 
his lowest in many years, and it will be most helpful 
to the Warriors if he can get back up to the 20-point 
class once again. 

Lee, on the other hand, is a player who doesn’t rely 
on his scoring to maintain his job. Despite his 6-9 size, 
Clyde’s career average is around the six-point mark. 

“Tm strictly a garbage man,” he says, in an honest 
appraisal of his point production. “Anything I get usu- 
ally comes on tip-ins and opportunity shots. In our 
system I don’t look for points, In fact, we don’t really 
have any scoring plays for me. I do have options when 
I’m handling the ball. Mostly, though, ’m involved in 
setting picks for the other guys.” 

Defensively and as a rebounder, though, Lee is ex- 
tremely valuable and Attles goes so far as to call him 
“the key to our team.” The coach explains, “He gives 
us tremendous flexibility at the forward spot and takes 
the pressure off Nate.” 

Golden State traditionally doesn’t do well in the 
college draft—it hadn’t signed a No. 1 pick in ages— 
but this year’s top choice, Keith Wilkes, could be a real 
help. Wilkes, the All-America forward from UCLA, 
is a brilliant shooter who should take Russell’s role 
coming off the bench. His only problem is that he packs 
little weight on his 6-7 frame. Phil Smith, a fluid guard 
from San Francisco, figures to make the club in a re- 
serve role and 6-6 forward Frank Kendrick of Purdue 
has a shot up front. 

But Barry is again the key to the Warriors’ playoff 
chances and Attles is hoping someone will take that 
whammy off him. 
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Pacific Division 
Portland Trail Blazers 


Prediction: Second 


Lenny Wilkens—he’s the one with the broad smile— 
was trying hard to sound like a genius when he was 
asked to outline his plans for the coming season. 

“I have some good ideas about our needs,” said 
Wilkens, the new and popular Portland coach, “They'll 
be developed and amended as the season progresses and 
I can judge how our players perform.” 

Behind the facade of this stereotyped plan, what 
Wilkens probably wanted to say was: “Heck, man, all I 
have to do is let them get the ball over to the big guy and 
then sit back ahd enjoy the game.” 

The “big guy,” of course, is Bill Walton, and all he’s 
supposed to do is rescue a city, For the fancy fee of some 
$3 million, he’s being asked to lift Portland from its ac- 
customed spot in the cellar of the NBA’s Pacific Division 
to championship contention—at the same time establish- 
ing Wilkens as a resident wizard. 

Which is why Lenny Wilkens can afford a hearty 
laugh. 

Realistically, even with Walton on hand, no one as- 
sociated with the Trail Blazers is expecting the job to be 
easy. Nothing ever is in so competitive a league as the 
NBA, But after four consecutive years of finishing in last 
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place, the Blazers finally won the big one by standing idly 
by as Philadelphia 76ers’ President Irv Kosloff called 
“heads” at the annual coin-toss ceremony last March. 

The coin landed “tails” and Portland thus won the 
right to choose first in the collegiate draft. Walton, a 
three-time “Player of the Year” who was the main in- 
gredient in UCLA’s record 88-game winning streak, was 
the prize. 

After the big guy signed his five-year contract, Harry 
Glickman, vice-president of the Blazers, stated, “It now 
puts us in the position where we can realistically start 
thinking about becoming a playoff team.” 

A 6-11 center, Walton is considered the best collegiate 
player to join the pros since Lew Alcindor (now 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar) graduated from UCLA in 1969 
to lead another expansion club, the Milwaukee Bucks, 
from the cellar to a championship in the space of two 
seasons. 

Sidney Wicks, another illustrious UCLA alumnus who 
helped encourage Walton to join him at Portland, was 
asked if the brilliant redhead could do for the Blazers 
what Abdul-Jabbar did for Milwaukee. 

“I hesitate to compare him with others,” Wicks re- 
plied, “I hope that everyone lets him be himself, Let him 
be Bill Walton.” 

But John Wooden, who coached them all at UCLA, 
was less conservative in his appraisal. 

“With Walton now teaming up with Wicks and 
(Geoff) Petrie, two stars of the league already, Port- 
land has to be reckoned with,” Wooden said. “Bill is 
truly one of the great big men ever to play the game.” 

Walton brings to the Blazers just what they need most 
—a big man who can get the ball off the boards and play 
defense. Wicks and Petrie are consistent scorers—and 
Bill will be a tremendous asset in this department as 
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well—but Portland has always allowed more points 
than its offense could generate. 

Rick Roberson was the starting center last season and 
led the club in rebounding with 701. But as a point of 
comparison, that was less than half the total Capital’s 
Elvin Hayes garnered in leading the NBA. When it 
came to team defense, the Blazers showed the second 
poorest mark in the entire league, allowing 111.6 points 
per contest. 

Walton’s statistics at UCLA are staggering and lend 
credence to the belief that he can turn Portland into a 
reasonable contender for Pacific Division honors. He 
took the school’s rebounding record away from Abdul- 
Jabbar with a career total of 1,370 and averaged 20.3 
points per game over three years—ranking him second 
behind Kareem on the Bruins’ all-time scoring list. 

Complementing Bill on the Blazer starting five are a 
pair of bona fide stars, Wicks and Petrie, each of whom 
earned Rookie of the Year laurels that now seem des- 
tined for their new teammate this time around, Petrie, a 
6-5 guard whom former Coach Jack McCloskey said 
“can do as many things offensively and defensively as 
just about any guard in the league,” averaged 24.3 points 
last year and Wicks, a strong and agile 6-9 forward, hit 
for 22.5. 

“T think he’s the quickest forward in the league,” 
Milwaukee Coach Larry Costello said of Wicks, a bril- 
liant all-around performer who also pulled down 684 
rebounds and led the team in assists with 326. 

Al Attles, the Golden State Warriors’ coach, has said 
of Wicks, “He can be as good as he wants to be.” 

John Johnson and Roberson, both of whom were 
acquired in a trade with Cleveland last season, were the 
only other Portland players to average in double figures 
during 1973-74—Johnson hitting at a 16.4-point clip 
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and Roberson at 13.5. Another member of the club, 
however, contributed a very special skill, He was guard 
Larry Steele, who had the distinction of winning the first 
steals title, a category never before officially recorded. 

“Tt was a real honor to be the first player to lead the 
league in steals,” said the aggressive, 6-5 Steele, who 
had 217. “I don’t try to go out of my way to get them 
because it can hurt the team . . . but it is part of my 
style when the opportunity is there, particularly on long 
passes downcourt or long cross-court passes.” 

Even with Walton joining this supporting cast, the 
Blazers still need additional help if they are to fulfill 
their ambitious dreams. They like to think they helped 
themselves in the college draft by also tabbing 6-foot 
guard Phil Lumpkin of Miami of Ohio and 6-3 guard 
Rubin Collins of Maryland-Eastern Shore—both on the 
second round. 

When Portland President Herman Sarkowsky signed 
Wilkens to a three-year contract, he announced proudly, 
“The next time we call a news conference about a coach, 
it will be to announce Wilkens is going on Medicare,” 

Lenny Wilkens, still smiling, figures his health will be 
just fine, thank you, as long as Bill Walton is around to 
take care of him. 
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Pacific Division 
Seattle SuperSonics 


Prediction: Third 


As a player, Bill Russell set standards of excellence 
that may never be equaled, As a coach, he may only 
achieve records for irreverence. 

How else can you describe a guy who takes $3 million 
worth of talent and dumps it down the sewer, while at 
the same time fishing out a balding, unwanted nonentity 
and turning him into a key player? 

This is the way the ball bounces in the Pacific Division 
outpost of Seattle, where things are never dull with big 
Bill Russell pulling the strings. The SuperSonics may not 
win many games, but they’re pure entertainment with 
their lineup of young millionaires and the maneuverings 
of Russell, their unpredictable coach and general 
manager. 

“T got all the young millionaires,” the wise-cracking 
Russell said at one point last season, referring to such 
players as Spencer Haywood, Jim McDaniels and John 
Brisker. Not that Bill objected so much to the money, 
since he wasn’t picking up the tab, but it became a matter 
of personal concern when the team lost 23 of its first 33 
games, 

“When I first assessed the talent, I assumed everyone 
wanted to play and was willing to pay the price,” Russell 
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said at that point. “I assumed I could have a good man- 
to-man relationship. I wasn’t aware this wasn’t the case.” 

The outspoken coach then defied convention by drop- 
ping McDaniels outright and shipping Brisker off to the 
minors. The two players between them commanded con- 
tracts worth in excess of $3 million, and not only was 
Seattle obligated to continue the payments, but Brisker’s 
place on the roster couldn’t be filled because his pact 
had a no-cut clause. 

In the meantime, one of the stalwarts on the club was 
turning out to be Don “Slick” Watts, a 6-1 guard who 
bore the distinction of being passed over by every NBA 
and ABA outfit in last year’s collegiate draft. 

With all the rumblings, plus the fact that Russell 
claimed the Seattle players “weren’t used to winning and 
didn’t know what it took,” the Sonics rallied from their 
miserable start to turn in a 36-46 record. 

As they started to absorb the punishing lessons on 
team defense that Russell drilled into them, the Sonics 
played at better than a .500 clip for more than two 
months late in the season and increased their home at- 
tendance to a record average of almost 12,000 per game. 

“We started with the fundamentals of basketball,” 
Russell said in explaining the team’s resurgence. “It was 
all so basic, very basic, like how to dribble the ball with 
either hand.” 

There were numerous punishment laps for failure, as 
well as stiff fines, but the best thing the coach had going 
for him was Bill Russell. As superstar Haywood ex- 
plained it, “What he has accomplished, that is most im- 
portant. When he tells you to do something, you know 
he knows what he’s talking about. He won 11 out of 13 
championships with the Celtics.” 

Added guard Fred Brown, “It’s a vibration that you 
get from him, a glow that he has about himself, And 
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that glow has been pushed onto us, This man is phenom- 
enal. He knows every facet of the game. He can work 
with the guards as well as the big men. He’s just 
amazing.” 

Haywood, once referred to in a burst of admiration 
by Dean Meminger as “the baddest dude outside of 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar,” Jed Seattle in scoring last year 
with a 23.5 average, in rebounding with 1,007 and in 
blocked shots with 106—placing among the NBA 
leaders in all three categories. 

He started out the 1973-74 campaign at center, but 
was soon moved back to his normal forward position 
where Russell felt he would be more valuable to the 
team. From there, the 6-8, 230-pound Sonic mainstay 
went on to win a spot on the NBA’s second All-Star 
unit. 

Haywood has listed only two goals for himself: one is 
to make it to the championship playoff; the second is to 
be the best player in basketball. 

“As long as Kareem is around, that second goal may 
be impossible,” the intense Spencer admits, “But it’s not 
going to stop me from trying.” 

With McDaniels gone and Haywood back at forward, 
the starting center berth reverted to Jim Fox. The un- 
heralded 6-10 veteran proved to be more than adequate 
for the job, averaging 11.3 points per game and placing 
second in rebounds with 714. 

The big surprise, though, was Watts, who was re- 
commended to Russell by Bob Hopkins, his coach at 
Xavier University in New Orleans. Hopkins, who also 
happens to be a cousin of Russell, has since been made 
assistant coach with the Sonics. 

“Td have to say that ‘Slick’ is the only guard we have 
who can penetrate,” Russell remarked of his prize find, 
who averaged an even eight points a game and chalked 
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up 351 assists. “He makes things happen on the court. I 
would have preferred to bring him along a little more 
slowly, but there was no time for that.” 

Watts, distinguished by the yellow sweatband he usu- 
ally wears around his forehead, doesn’t lack for con- 
fidence, 

“I think I was one of the five best rookies in the ~ 
league last year, and now I’m looking forward to this 
season because I want to lead the league in assists and be 
in the top 10 in scoring. I’m serious about it, I can be 
the leader of this team,” he says. 

Brown, who developed into one of the top backcourt 
men in the league in his third year, has a lock on one of 
the starting guard slots. He turned in a 16.5 average last 
season—including a high of 58 points in a game against 
Golden State on March 23—and was the club’s leading 
playmaker with 414 assists. 

The other starting backcourt job went up for grabs 
when veteran Dick Snyder, an 18.1 scorer a year ago, 
was traded to Cleveland so that Seattle could choose in 
the Cavaliers’ spot in the first round of the college draft. 
Utilizing this third pick, the Sonics chose 7-4 Tommy 
Burleson of NCAA champion North Carolina State. 

It is Russell’s hope that Burleson, the tallest man in 
pro basketball, will be the dominating center any team 
must now have if it hopes to win a championship. 

Brisker, a 6-5 forward, will also get another shot, and 
it is Russell’s hope that the high-salaried muscleman has 
learned something about defense and a team concept. 

There was one key warning Russ issued to his return- 
ing veterans as they reported to training camp. He told 
them they might need a program to identify the person- 
nel that will represent Seattle in the coming campaign. 
With his track record, they knew he wasn’t bluffing! 
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Pacific Division 
Los Angeles Lakers 
Prediction: Fourth 


The Los Angeles Lakers may have been the most 
surprised people in the NBA last season when they 
won the Pacific Division title. They had been all but 
written off before the campaign even began. Wilt Cham- 
berlain was gone to coach San Diego in the American 
Basketball Association, and the Lakers had been forced 
to trade starting forward Jim McMillian to Buffalo for 
Elmore Smith, a high-priced but still unproven 7-1 
center, 

Then to top off the disaster, star guard Jerry West 
suffered a pulled abdominal muscle that sidelined him 
for the last two-thirds of the year. 

Virtually everyone conceded the Pacific crown to the 
Golden State Warriors but, when all was said and 
done, there was Los Angeles three games in front at 
the end of the regular season, Although the Lakers 
were blown out by the Milwaukee Bucks in the play- 
offs, they have every right to approach the 1974-75 
campaign with renewed hope, 

First, West will be back—apparently in good health 
—for his 15th pro season. Second, Smith, with a full 
year’s experience in LA, is expected to make an even 
greater contribution. And third, the club will most 
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likely add veteran forward Cazzie Russell to its roster. 
Unhappy with his sixth-man role at Golden State, 
Cazzie played out his option with the Warriors and 
was due to sign with the Lakers. 

“The addition of Russell, plus a healthy West and 
the year’s work Elmore Smith and Connie Hawkins 
put in with us should make us one of the powerhouses 
of the league,” forecasts Coach Bill Sharman. “We're 
solid down to our eighth and ninth man and not many 
teams can make that claim.” 

Los Angeles’ opening night lineup will probably have 
Smith at center, Hawkins and Russell at the forwards 
and West and Gail Goodrich at guard. 

Smith averaged 12.5 points a game and pulled down 
906 rebounds last season, but his most important con- 
tribution came on defense as he led the NBA in blocked 
shots with 393, 

Hawkins, always a great individual performer, 
learned to play team ball with Los Angeles after being 
obtained from the Phoenix Suns. The 6-8 “Hawk’s” 
12.6-point average was well below his career norm, 
but he hit better than 50 per cent of his shots, took 
down 565 rebounds and had 407 assists. 

Russell, a great streak shooter, averaged 20.5 points 
a game for Golden State coming off the bench most of 
the time, He also enjoyed one of his best shooting sea- 
sons last year, hitting better than 48 per cent from the 
floor. 

West, one of the greatest backcourt men ever to put 
on a uniform, suffered through 31 games a year ago be- 
fore finally being forced to sit out the remainder of the 
campaign. He seriously contemplated retirement during 
the off-season, but didn’t want to go out injured, This 
will likely be his final fling. 

Goodrich, at 6-1 the smallest man on the club, was 
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again the most productive, as he led the Lakers in scor- 
ing with a 25.3 average and connected on more than 
44 per cent of his shots. 

The depth is outstanding. Reserve forwards figure 
to be Bill Bridges and Happy Hairston—two outstand- 
ing rebounders. Bridges, who accounted for 499 re- 
trieves last season, averaged 8.4 points while Hairston, 
the team’s leading rebounder with 1,040, averaged 
14.5 points a game and hit better than 50 per cent 
from the field. 

Backing up West and Goodrich at guard will be Jim 
Price, who performed brilliantly as a starter last year 
after Jerry was hurt. Price played in all 82 contests 
and averaged 15.4 points a game in gaining what Shar- 
man called “instant experience.” Pat Riley, an eight- 
year pro, hit 9.5 points a game as a swingman in 1973- 
74 and did yeoman work. 

As alarming as the loss of West was, it may turn out 
to be one of those accidents of destiny that have their 
brighter side. There is no question that the Lakers 
were pleased with the emergency role turned in by 
Price, a second-year pro who had averaged only 6.3 
points while seeing limited duty as a rookie. 

“It was just a matter of me waiting my turn,” ex- 
plains the 6-3, 195-pound former Louisville star. “I 
knew my chance would come sooner or later, and I 
wasn’t going to blow it all by blurting out something in 
anger when I wasn’t being used very much. 

“You never think straight when you’re angry. Be- 
sides, I think I learned a lot during my rookie season 
even though I sat on the bench so much, A lot of 
people asked me if I was frustrated, but I wasn’t. You 
can’t learn while you're frustrated and I did learn a 
lot.” 

Even with Price’s fine scoring, however, Sharman 
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is more impressed with the youngster’s defensive abil- 
ity. He claims the only second-year guard he ever saw 
play better defense was K. C. Jones, a one-time team- 
mate with the Boston Celtics and now coach of the 
Washington Bullets. 

“T used to watch Jones on television and I saw he 
liked to use his hands a lot,” Price recalls. “You're al- 
lowed to use your hands as long as you don’t keep your 
man from going where he’s going. That’s why I use my 
hands on defense. I don’t hold my man, I just like to 
get the feel of him.” . 

West added his own accolade by saying, “Jim’s still 
got a lot to learn, but he’s going to be a very fine player 
for us, People have to remember that the guard position 
is the toughest in basketball to learn.” 

The college draft doesn’t figure to help the Lakers 
all that much right now. The top choice, 6-4 guard 
Brian Winters of South Carolina, will be watching and 
learning this season. 

“T feel we have as strong a club as we’ve ever had 
in Los Angeles,” Sharman says. “If we can stay healthy 
and play up to our capabilities, then I see no reason why 
we shouldn’t win. We have the scoring punch, the re- 
bounding and the defense. It’s just up to us to put them 
all together. We did it last year when we were hurting. 
I hope we can do it again this season.” 
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Pacific Division 
Phoenix Suns 


Prediction: Fifth 


The Phoenix Suns are hoping the luck of the Irish 
will rub off on them this season, That luck may be rep- 
resented by the hulking form of John Shumate, the 
Suns’ 6-9, 235-pound No. 1 draft choice from Notre 
Dame. Shumate was one of the class players available 
in this year’s collegiate draft and Phoenix, which suf- 
fered through one of its worst campaigns ever in 1973- 
74, jumped at the opportunity to get him. 

The Suns, who had hoped to contend for the title 
in the Pacific Division, never got untracked and fell 
by the wayside when star guard Charlie Scott was in- 
jured during the latter part of last season, But there’s 
cause for joy again in Phoenix if Shumate can duplicate 
some of his undergraduate heroics. They include help- 
ing end UCLA’s record 88-game winning streak, plus a 
sensational National Invitation Tournament perfor- 
mance that earned him Most Valuable Player honors 
even though his team was upset. 

Shumate, a quiet type from Elizabeth, N.J., and the 
son of an evangelist, was one of the top college centers 
in the nation but will likely be used at forward by the 
Suns. A rugged rebounder with a good touch from 
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around the foul circle, he would seem to have all the 
credentials. 

“John Shumate is an exceptional athlete and we feel 
he’ll be a pro star,” says Jerry Colangelo, Phoenix’ 
general manager. “He has all the tools necessary to be 
a great one. All he needs is the experience. He’s the 
type of player who can help turn a club around.” 

Should Shumate break into the starting lineup, as He 
most probably will, it will give the Suns an imposing 
front line. Mike Bantom, the No. 1 draft pick last 
season from St. Joseph’s, goes 6-9 at the other forward 
and center Neal Walk is a 6-10, 240-pounder. 

Both are coming off strong campaigns. Walk aver- 
aged close to 17 points a game and led the club in re- 
bounding with 837. Bantom, named to the NBA All- 
Rookie team, averaged 10.1 points a game and had 
519 rebounds. His marksmanship left much to be de- 
sired, however, as he connected on less than 40 per 
cent of his shots. 

Additional contenders for the starting forward spots 
are third-year pro Corky Calhoun and veteran Keith 
Erickson. Both Calhoun and Erickson are excellent de- _ 
fensive players but provide so-so offense, Calhoun man- 
aged 8.2 points per game while Erickson, who can 
also play guard, hit 14.6. 

Phoenix dealt Connie Hawkins to Los Angeles in the 
belief that its future rested with Scott, who joined the 
club two years ago after starring in the ABA. Charlie 
was averaging 25.4 points a game when he was forced 
out after only 52 contests. 

But the 6-6 former North Carolina star is expected 
to run the attack again this season. One of the biggest 
guards in pro basketball, Scott is an excellent ball- 
handler, penetrates well and can shoot from the outside. 
His running mates in the backcourt include veterans 
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Dick Van Arsdale and Clem Haskins. Van Arsdale, 
like his brother Tom at Philadelphia, gets little recog- 
nition but consistently provides a solid performance. 
He hit for a 17.8-point average, while Haskins scored 
at an 11.1 rate a year ago. 

One of the pleasant surprises last season was the 
play of rookie guard Gary Melchionni, the younger 
brother of the New York Nets’ Bill. Melchionni aver- 
aged better than seven points a game, had 142 assists 
and 142 rebounds. 

Shumate, in addition to his proven basketball abili- 
ties, can bring another dimension to the Suns, As a 
man who came perilously close to death just two years 
ago, he has the kind of faith that is rarely found in 
locker rooms, A leg disorder caused a blood clot in 
Shumate’s lung and a virus invasion of the heart coat- 
ing, leaving him in critical condition. 

“For a while I wasn’t able to walk and I was turn- 
ing into bones,” John recalls, “There were times I 
didn’t think I would make it. I was holding on to one 
thing in that hospital and that was praying to God.” 

Shumate lost 45 pounds during the siege, and even 
when recovering from the illness there was some doubt 
whether he’d ever be able to play basketball again on 
a competitive level. But he managed to bring his weight 
back up and just one year later, during his sophomore 
campaign, he was named the NIT’s Most Valuable 
Player. 

“I feel like I’ve changed direction from the whole 
thing,” he said one day last season at Notte Dame. “It 
helped me gain a lot of confidence in myself because 
it made me realize that if I couldn’t play basketball, 
I would have to—and would be able to—do something 
else. 

John also takes a realistic approach to the serious 
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task of proving himself against the best pro centers in 
the game. It was a situation he had a brush with when 
he went against UCLA’s Bill Walton twice last sea- 
son, 

“T don’t go out in public and say I’m the best,” he 
explains. “So far, the key to my success has been, 
‘Judge not yourself on title and achievement, but more 
on doing your best as far as yourself is concerned.’” 

With such an attitude, Shumate may well make a 
lasting impression on a team that needs bolstering. And 
make no mistake, young Coach John McLeod has his 
work cut out for him at Phoenix. The Suns leave much 
to be desired defensively and lack real speed, especi- 
ally with Scott out of the lineup. Knowing Colangelo’s 
displeasure at losing, McLeod could be out of a job 
if the club doesn’t get off well. Last year the GM ex- 
pressed displeasure with Hawkins, and the Hawk was 
soon dispatched. 

“T don’t like to stand still,” Colangelo admits, “If the 
guys we have aren’t doing the job, then we have to 
go out and get other people. ’m not afraid to make 
moves. You simply cannot afford to stand still in this 
league. There’s just too much happening and too much 
change. You have to go with the players who do the 
job. We feel we’ve added some potential superstars in 
the past few years in Scott, Bantom, Calhoun and now 
Shumate. 

“The thing now is to get them to play together and 
produce, The people of Phoenix deserve a winner and 
we are intent on getting the players who can do the job. 
I realize we're in a tough division and it will probably 
be a lot tougher this season with Bill Walton at Port- 
land. But we have the talent to win and I’m confident 
we can do it. If not, then we'll make changes.” 

Those changes could very well include the coach, 
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WHAT'S NEW ... 
AND WHERE? 


The youthful New York Nets, paced by the brilliance 
of Julius Erving, captured their first American Basket- 
ball Association title last season—but defending it this 
season will be a big problem. 

First, the Kentucky Colonels, who have never won a 
title, have shown vast improvement. Then there are the 
young powers in the West—San Antonio and San Diego 
(which may or may not feature Wilt Chamberlain in 
1974-75 )—and the old powers—Utah and Indiana. 

The league went through trying times this past sum- 
mer. There was talk of merger with the NBA, of com- 
plete dissolution, of functioning as a six-team loop, and 
on and on. Finally, it was resolved that the ABA would 
remain a 10-team league and expand next season and 
in subsequent seasons to such cities as Los Angeles and 
Cincinnati. 

So the ABA is alive again for at least another year 
and will feature some of the brightest young stars in the 
game—including Erving and Larry Kenon of New 
York, Dan Issel and Artis Gilmore of Kentucky, Ralph 
Simpson of Denver, George Gervin of San Antonio, Bo 
Lamar and Caldwell Jones of San Diego and Willie 
Wise of Utah. 
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Here, then, is a brief rundown on each club in their 
predicted order of finish: 


EASTERN DIVISION 


KENTUCKY—The Colonels are hungry this year. 
They're tired of playing some of the best regular-season 
ball and then folding in the playoffs. This could well be 
the season they take their first league title. 

The key is 7-2 pivotman Artis Gilmore, the “Human 
Eraser” who blocked 287 shots last season. Gilmore 
also contributed better than 18 points a game and 1,060 
total rebounds, 

Forward Dan Issel is the offensive kingpin. He aver- 
aged 25.5 points a game last year and grabbed off 847 
rebounds, Guard Louis Dampier hit better than 17 
points a game and will be complemented in the back- 
court this season by Ted McClain. McClain, obtained 
from Carolina, averaged better than 13 points during 
1973-74 for the Cougars. 

Jim Bradley, a 6-10 second-year pro, will hold down 
the other forward slot. He hit better than 12 points a 
game as a rookie, but must work on his defense. 

The top reserve here is guard John Roche, an ex-Net. 


NEW YORK—The Nets, probably the youngest team 
in pro basketball, rode the magic of “Doctor J.” to 
a title last season. But Julius Erving may soon become 
the target of the hatchet men in the league and it’s 
questionable whether the young Nets can win with their 
superstar sidelined for any lengthy period. 

Erving did everything last year. He led the league in 
scoring with a 27.3 average, won the Most Valuable 
Player Award for the regular season and then added 
the MVP Trophy for the playoffs. 
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Billy Paultz had a magnificent playoff series against 
Gilmore in the semifinals, which enabled the Nets to 
sweep the Colonels in four games. Paultz averaged better 
than 16 a game and Larry Kenon, the rookie star from 
Memphis State who holds down the forward spot oppo- 
site Erving, averaged 15.8 and was in the running for 
Rookie of the Year honors. 

The backcourt is solid with Brian Taylor, the Rookie 
of the Year in 1973, John Williamson, a confident 
rookie who played like a veteran last season, and 
veterans Mike Gale and Bill Melchionni. 

Wendell Ladner, the muscleman obtained from Ken~ 
tucky for Roche, is the top reserve up front. 


VIRGINIA—The Squires may be the best of the 
ABA’s three weak-sister clubs. George Carter, who went 
from New York to Virginia in the Erving trade last 
season, was the Squires’ top scorer with a 19.3 average. 
Veterans Cincy Powell and Jim Eakins followed at 15.5 
and 14.6, respectively, but the team could generate little 
firepower after that. 

Roland Taylor is a quick guard who uses his speed 
to make up for his lack of size, and Dave Twardzik will 
probably hold down the other guard slot. 

The Squires went for height in the draft, choosing 
6-11 Tom McMillen of Maryland as their No. 1 pick. 
The new ownership may make a determined effort to 
sign him, but they’ll have to wait even if they do get 
him to agree to terms. He’s supposedly going to Eng- 
land on a Rhodes Scholarship this year. 


ST. LOUIS—The former Carolina franchise was vir- 
tually disbanded before the remnants of the team were 
shifted under new management to St. Louis. All is not 
hopeless for the new Spirits, however, because they 
managed to land Marvin Barnes’ signature on a long- 
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term contract. The big center is enough to build a fran- 
chise around, and he may have help in Billy Cunning- 
ham, an acknowledged star in the ABA and, in his 
younger days, in the NBA. 

Cunningham, out most of last year after a kidney 
operation, averaged 20.5 points for his 32 games. There 
was a great deal of noise and maneuvering in the off- 
season that involved Cunningham (and Barnes), the 
Philadelphia franchise of the NBA that was bidding for 
their services and the new St. Louis team. Barnes is 
inked, and the closer it got to pre-season training camp, 
the more it appeared that Cunningham would also join 
the St. Louis team. 

Joe Caldwell and Gene Littles are the only other 
players remaining who saw any sort of action last 
season, 

The Spirit of St. Louis doesn’t figure to be in con- 
tention in the ABA East this year, but the team’s sit- 
uation is far from hopeless. 


MEMPHIS—To say that the off-season situation in 
Carolina-St. Louis was worse than it was in Memphis 
is splitting hairs. But, phoenix-like, this team also rose 
from its ashes. 

The Sounds had been the Tams; the previous owner, 
Charley Finley, is out of the picture; former ABA Com- 
missioner Mike Storen now runs the show. 

He supplemented his current talent by acquiring the 
Pacers’ Mel Daniels and Freddie Lewis, and along with 
them came the negotiating rights to Indiana’s Roger 
Brown. 

But George Thompson, one of the premier guards in 
the ABA, defected to Milwaukee of the NBA. He was 
Memphis’ leading scorer last season with a 19.2 average. 

The rest of the roster includes former hometown 
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stars Larry Finch and Ronnie Robinson of Memphis 
State and 6-10 Randy Denton. 

The draft didn’t help much. Top choices Scott Wed- 
man signed with Kansas City-Omaha in the NBA, 
Clarence “Foots” Walker went to Cleveland in the rival 
league, and Glenn McDonald was the top selection of 
the NBA champion Boston Celtics, 

It looks like another long year—albeit a more in- 
teresting one than last season—for Memphis fans. 


WESTERN DIVISION 


UTAH—The Stars were without center Zelmo Beaty 
for most of last season’s playoffs and still managed to 
get to the finals against the Nets. This year they want 
the title, 

The Salt Lake City outfit is well-equipped to do battle. 
Willie Wise is one of the most versatile performers in 
the league. He led Utah a year ago with a 22.2 average, 
took down 623 rebounds—second best on the club— 
and ranks as one of the most defensive forwards around. 

Guard Ron Boone, a tremendous penetrator, hit for 
17.6 points a game and his backcourt partner, James 
Jones, for 16.8, providing the Stars with as potent a 
pair of “little” men as there is in the league, 

Beaty averaged 13.3 points, though bothered by a 
groin problem throughout the latter half of the season, 
and his backup, Gerald Govan, led the club in rebound- 
ing with 728. 

The leading draft picks were 6-10 Joe Meriweather, 
a junior at Southern Illinois, and 7-1 Len Kosmalski 
of Tennessee. 


SAN ANTONIO—The Spurs surprised the ABA last 
season by finishing only six games out of first place 
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and just a game out of second, This season they’re look- 
ing for even better things. 

For one thing, they will have George Gervin and 
Swen Nater for an entire season. Both players came 
from Virginia and were key factors in San Antonio’s 
rise to respectability. 

Gervin led the Spurs with a 23-point average from 
his forward position, while the 6-11 Nater averaged 
15.6 and had 844 rebounds in winning Rookie of the 
Year honors. Versatile James Silas chipped in with 15.7 
points a game. 

The Spurs could use a little more muscle up front. 
They could solve that problem by signing top draft pick 
Leonard Robinson, a 6-7 forward from Tennessee State. 


SAN DIEGO—The Conquistadors finished in a tie 
for fourth with Denver last season, and things could be 
a lot better this time around. Wilt Chamberlain, con- 
fined to coaching in 1973-74 by a court order, might 
return to active duty (if he stays around), He might 
also have trouble starting, however, since rookie Cald- 
well Jones performed so well last year. 

The 6-11 Jones averaged better than 15 points a 
game, took down 1,095 rebounds, rejected shots like 
mad and picked up a lot of support for freshman 
honors. 

Rookie Dwight “Bo” Lamar and veteran Stew John- 
son were the scoring leaders, averaging 20 points a 
game, and Travis Grant, who joined the Conquistadors 
after being dropped by Los Angeles of the NBA, hit 
15.2 per game. 

Another promising youngster was backcourtman 
Tim Bassett, who hit for around six points a game, 
while veteran guard Chuck Williams scored at a better 
than 14 ppg. clip. 
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INDIANA—The Pacers, always a powerhouse in the 
West, could be in trouble this season. Roger Brown, 
Mel Daniels, Donnie Freeman and Freddy Lewis have 
all been traded, and George McGinnis spent most of 
the off-season offering himself to other teams. 

Last season, McGinnis averaged over 25 points a 
game and snared 1,197 rebounds, His contribution 
would be the most difficult to replace. 

The signing of 6-9 Len Elmore of Maryland, Billy 
Knight of Pittsburgh and Bruce King of Pan-American 
was a step in the right direction, and they will join 
McGinnis (if he returns), forward Darnell Hillman, 
veteran guard Billy Keller and promising soph Kevin 
Joyce to give the Pacers a new look this year. 


DENVER—The Rockets provided the biggest fizzle 
in the ABA last season when they finished in a tie for 
fourth in the West, and then lost out in a one-game 
playoff for the final post-season spot. Among the new 
elements this season is a new name—the Nuggets. 

The fold-up cost Alex Hannum his job and Denver 
management has imported a new general manager, Carl 
Scheer, and a new coach, Larry Brown, both from the 
Carolina Cougars. Their main problem is to soothe star 
guard Ralph Simpson, who’s making waves about jump- 
ing leagues and playing out his option. 

Simpson, the Rockets’ leading scorer with an 18- 
point average, had little help last season. Dave Robisch 
hit 14.4 from his center slot and Steve Jones contributed 
13 a game. A big addition could be Mack Calvin, the 
high-scoring little guard who left Carolina after averag- 
ing 18 points a game. 

Scheer and Brown have a big rebuilding job to do, 
and it may take a season or two. 


THE DYNASTY LIVES! 


As proud as they were to carry the colors of basket- 
ball’s most honored tradition, the Boston Celtics none- 
theless felt the weight of the past as a constant challenge 
to their own pride. 

The old Celtics had won 11 championships in 13 
years, as fine a record as any team in any sport has 
registered, but the winning suddenly stopped when Bill 
Russell retired in 1969. The new Celtics failed to qualify 
for the playoffs for the next two seasons, and even when 
they had bounced back to finish first in the Atlantic 
Division, they were knocked out of the playoffs two years 
running by the New York Knicks. 

There was something that had to be proved, and only 
a championship could give the new generation of Celtics 
the feeling that they had earned the right to wear the 
treasured green-and-white uniform. That moment finally 
came on a summery Sunday afternoon in Milwaukee last 
May, when Boston trounced the Bucks, 102-87, in the 
seventh game of the finals. 

John Havlicek, an aging link to the glorious past, a 
man who spent five years searching for the veiled en- 
trance to the Shangri-la he once knew so well, aptly 
described the feeling. 
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“This was the sweetest title of them all,” said Havli- 
cek, who had savored six championships with the old 
Celtic dynasty. “People were always reminding us of 
what the old Celtics did. It had become important for 
this team to win its own championship. It became a mat- 
ter of team pride for us. I don’t think anyone was play- 
ing just for the money that could be won, It was a lot 
more than that.” 

Even as an individual, this championship will be 
treasured most by Havlicek because he contributed more 
of himself to winning it than to any others in the past. 
Not only was his floor play brilliant (it earned him the 
Most Valuable Player Award for the playoffs), his 
leadership meant everything to the young Celtics. 

‘During the early years of my career with Boston, we 
looked to Bill Russell for leadership,” Hondo explained. 
“We always depended on him a great deal and I was ab- 
sorbed among the others, But these are the new Celtics, 
and I was with them when they were rebuilt. Now the 
guys look to me for the kind of leadership Russell pro- 
vided, and that makes this the most satisfying title of 
them all,” 

Boston’s success was also sweet vindication for Gen- 
eral Manager Red Auerbach and Coach Tom Heinsohn. 
Realistically, neither had anything left to prove’ since 
Auerbach was the architect of the original Celtic power- 
house and Heinsohn, who joined the club the same sea- 
son Russell did and then replaced him as coach, had 
been a part of eight championship teams. 

Following Russell’s retirement, Auerbach rebuilt the 
team from its very foundation. Aside from Havlicek, 
the only members of the Celtics left over from the 
1968-69 champions were Don Nelson and Don Chaney, 
and Chaney had only been a minimal factor on that 
squad, The most important addition was Dave Cowens, 
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who was asked to replace the incomparable Russell at 
center, For four years, the critics chided Boston man- 
agement for believing it could go all the way with a 
6-9 pivotman. 

But it was Cowens who did a remarkable job on 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar throughout the playoffs. And in 
the deciding game Dave outscored his 7-2 rival, 28-26, 
and outrebounded him, 14-13, What’s even more re- 
markable, he did this while playing virtually the entire 
fourth quarter with five personal fouls. 

“We had come in for a lot of criticism because peo- 
ple said we couldn’t win a championship with a man as 
small as Cowens at center,” Heinsohn reflected in the 
triumphant Boston dressing room, the emotion still 
swelling through him. “It took us a few years to shut 
up those so-called experts, but we did it.” 

Indeed, the Celtics did it in most convincing fashion, 
despite the fact that they were pitted against three strong 
and emotionally charged rivals in the playoffs. First they 
had to go up against the Buffalo Braves, a young and 
cocky team that was flexing its muscles for the first time 
and believed it could handle anyone. 

Then came the defending champion Knicks, who 
realized they were sliding rapidly from the mountaintop 
and wanted to put it together for what many of the 
players knew would be the final shot of their careers. 

Finally, at the last roadblock, there was Milwaukee, 
with the player believed by many to be the best in 
history but still without a championship in three years. 
It was also felt that with Oscar Robertson ending his 
career, the Bucks would be primed for a big effort to 
send him out a winner. 

Boston began its steep, perilous climb to the top on 
March 30. If anyone had doubts that it would be tough, 
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the opening game against Buffalo would have set them 
straight, 

The Braves, adding Jim McMillian and Ernie Di- 
Gregorio to a cast that already included Bob McAdoo, 
were the most improved team in the NBA and had 
doubled their victory output (21 to 42) of a year 
earlier. McAdoo led the league in scoring with a 30.6 
average, DiGregorio won the assists title with 8.2 per 
game and Buffalo was the highest scoring outfit in the 
NBA. 

Although the Braves had lost 22 consecutive games 
to Boston, including five to open the 1973-74 campaign, 
they felt a more pertinent figure was the 2-1 mark they 
registered over the Celtics following the Feb, 1 deal that 
brought them Jack Marin and Matt Guokas from 
Houston. 

And so it seemed when the quarterfinals opened in 
Boston Garden and Buffalo enjoyed a comfortable 70— 
53 lead at the 6:28 mark of the third quarter, But, just 
as he was to do almost two months later in the finale 
against Milwaukee, Cowens turned the game around. 
The red-headed center scored 20 points in the fourth 
quarter, contributed nine rebounds, two steals and two 
blocked shots in leading Boston to a 107-97 victory. 

“T was wondering if we’d win when we were 17 
points down,” Cowens later admitted. “It takes quite a 
bit to come from behind in any game. But I guess it 
just proves that anything can happen in the playoffs.” 

Despite this heartbreaking start, there was no squelch- 
ing Buffalo’s desire. The Braves won two of the next 
three games to eyen the series at 2—2, capturing the 
fourth contest in spectacular style, Trailing 84—74 in the 
final period, Buffalo squeezed out a 104-102 victory as 
McMillian tipped in a missed McAdoo shot with only 
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one second left. McAdoo registered 44 points for the 
evening. 

Entering the critical fifth game at Boston, the flashy 
Buffalo center was sporting an awesome 33.5 scoring 
average for the playoffs. However, Cowens, stating that 
he wasn’t “mentally disturbed over McAdoo,” held the 
big Brave to 16 points and the Celtics, after trailing 
most of the way, gained a 100-97 triumph. McAdoo 
said later that he was “as nervous as I’ve ever been. I 
guess it’s what you’d call pressure.” 

Unfortunately, the exciting and well-played series 
ended on a controversial and bitterly disappointing 
note for the gallant Buffalo team. The Celtics won the 
sixth game at Buffalo, 106-104, with Jo Jo White sink- 
ing two free throws for the deciding points with no time 
left on the clock. 

“You don’t end a playoff series with a foul call like 
that,” said dejected Buffalo Coach Jack Ramsay. Over 
in the winning dressing room, Heinsohn chirped, “I 
thought it was a gutsy call. Jo Jo got pulled on the play, 
he really got racked.” 

The foul that decided the series occurred when ref- 
eree Darrell Garretson called McAdoo for hacking 
White with just one second left, The Celtic was given 
three attempts to make two, and after missing his first 
chance he converted the next two. 

The other opening-round series in the Eastern Divi- 
sion, this one pitting a pair of old playoff rivals—the 
Knicks and Capital Bullets—was just as bruising. 

It marked the sixth consecutive year the teams met 
in the playoffs. In that stretch, the Bullets had managed 
to hurdle past New York just once. Although Capital 
ran off to a 2—1 advantage and then took the Knicks 
to seven games, New York retained its mastery by win- 
ning the finale, 91-81. 
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One paper referred to the series as the “Battle of 
Wounded Knees,” as the two rival centers, Wes Unseld 
of Capital and Willis Reed of New York, were both 
handicapped by knee injuries. Fortunately for the 
Knicks, John Gianelli did a capable job in Reed’s place 
and was one of the final-game heroes as he scored 12 
points, grabbed 15 rebounds and held Elvin Hayes to 
a mere two points in the first half. 

There were a number of egos deflated during the 
series, with both teams primarily veteran oriented. Walt 
Frazier, the most popular of all the Knicks, was booed 
by the New York crowd after the third-game loss, but 
was gracious enough to accept it in a not-too-immodest 
manner of speaking, 

“Tt’s part of being a star,” he said. “In a derogatory 
way, it was a compliment. They feel you’re great and 
that whatever you do is not enough. That’s the way it 
is, when you’re on top you’re vulnerable. You have to 
take the bitter with the sweet. And I think there’s a lot 
more sweetness than bitterness left for Walt Frazier.” 

The sweetness returned in the very next home game. 
After receiving the biggest ovation from the fickle crowd 
in the pre-game introductions, the imperturbable Frazier 
scored 38 points, including 16 in the fourth quarter, as 
the Knicks edged Capital, 106-105, to take a 3—2 lead 
in the series. 

“My pride was hurt. I had it in my mind that I wanted 
to show the fans,” said Frazier afterwards. He was 
more his smiling self when asked about the greeting he 
had received. “It was like the fans were a mob that had 
just hung someone and then decided when it was over, 
‘Gee, maybe he’s not such a bad guy after all.’ ” 

The Bullets, returning home, remained alive by win- 
ning the sixth game, 109-92, as Hayes scored 31 points 
and added 23 rebounds. Also making a strong contri- 
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bution was guard Archie Clark, who scored 20 points 
and then admitted, “I’ve been out of shape for prob- 
ably two years and I’m just starting to get back into 
physical condition.” 

A look at the statistics for the seventh game would 
indicate that New York didn’t win it, rather Capital 
simply lost it. Not only was Hayes, who had averaged 
28.2 points over the first six games, limited to 12, but 
Unseld, the Bullets’ other big man, failed to score a 
single point in his 36 minutes. 

The Big E was so frustrated by his ineffectiveness 
that he asked Coach K.C. Jones to take him out of the 
game early in the second period in order to “try to get 
myself together.” Ironically, a former Bullet, Earl Mon- 
roe, led all scorers with 30 points as the Knicks ad- 
vanced to the semifinals against Boston. 

Milwaukee, stunned by Golden State in the opening 
round of last year’s playoffs, left no margin for shock 
in going up against the Los Angeles Lakers in the 
Western Conference quarterfinals. But it wasn’t the 
same Los Angeles team that had once been a terror— 
Wilt Chamberlain was gone to the ABA, Jim McMillian 
was doing his thing in Buffalo and Jerry West was idled 
with a severe stomach muscle pull—and only a fine 
late-season surge had enabled the Lakers to qualify for 
the playoffs, 

“A great finish like we had can be a buildup to an 
awful letdown,” Los Angeles Coach Bill Sharman cau- 
tioned before the series started. “I’ve seen it happen be- 
fore that a team is confident a streak will continue, but 
you can’t hold that peak forever.” 

It was, at least, painless for the Lakers. They made 
a stab at the beginning, losing the opener by only four 
points and winning the third game, 98-96, with 7-foot 
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center Elmore Smith notching 30 points and earning 
praise from Abdul-Jabbar. 

West, out of action since Feb. 5 with his injury, 
played 14 minutes in the game and hit on two of nine 
field goal attempts. It was to be his final effort of the 
season, as well as the last gasp for Los Angeles, 

In the fourth game, the one the Lakers had to win 
on their home court, Milwaukee built up a 39-point 
lead and romped by 112-90. 

In the fifth contest, the Bucks led by as many as 35 
points en route to a 114—92 rout. 

“T expected that all the games would be like the first 
three, but the more we played against their offense the 
more we learned how to stop it,” said Abdul-Jabbar, 
who totaled 148 points and 90 rebounds for the series. 
“I was surprised they didn’t do anything new, that they 
didn’t try to make any adjustments.” 

Milwaukee reserve guard Jon McGlocklin figured 
that Los Angeles had given up by the time he entered 
the fifth game. 

“I didn’t get in until early in the second quarter, 
but I felt they knew the game was over early,” he said. 
“T think they kind of gave up. We broke them down, 
made them play one-on-one, and they didn’t seem to 
play as intense.” 

No one was giving away as much as a point in the 
other Western quarterfinal, where two hungry teams 
savaged each other for seven dramatic games. The 
Chicago Bulls went into the series with a history of 
never having won a playoff road game and having 
been eliminated in the opening round the six previous 
times they qualified for post-season competition. The 
Detroit Pistons, for their part, had not even made the 
playoffs in six years, and had qualified only once since 
1963. 
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The clubs exchanged victories, as well as hard words, 
while splitting the first six games. Chicago, after losing 
the opener at home, finally snapped one irksome jinx 
by winning the second game at Detroit, 108-103, be- 
hind 38 points by Bob Love. It was the Bulls’ first road 
victory in playoff competition after 18 losses. 

Chicago finally moved to a 3-2 edge, only to have 
Detroit force a seventh game with a 92-88 victory, fol- 
lowing which Piston Coach Ray Scott said; “When the 
playoffs began, Chicago was talking like they would 
sweep right through to the championship. They com- 
pletely ignored us like we were a piece of cake. Now 
they’re choking.” 

The Bulls had every reason to choke in the finale, 
particularly when star guard Jerry Sloan was sidelined 
with torn muscle fiber in the arch of his left foot—an 
injury suffered in the sixth game. Nevertheless, they 
raced to a commanding 19-point lead in the third 
quarter, then withstood a furious Detroit rally that re- 
duced the final margin to 96-94. The victory wasn’t 
assured until, with three seconds left, Dennis Awtrey 
partially blocked an out-of-bounds pass and deflected 
it into the hands of Norm Van Lier. 

“It was an emotional game,” Chicago Coach Dick 
Motta said. “Our guys knew they had to do it, This 
was when we needed the bench and it came through. 
We won it on defense and rebounding, not so much 
the number of rebounds but in getting the crucial ones.” 

Following a quarterfinal round in which two of the 
series went the limit and another six games, the semi- 
finals were almost anti-climactic. Boston took the sting 
out of the Knicks by winning twice at New York and 
went on to take the series with ease, four games to 
one, while the Bucks made even quicker work of 
Chicago with a four-game sweep. 
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Perhaps remembering their elimination at the hands 
of New York during the 1973 playoffs, the Celtics 
roared to a 113-88 victory in the opening game. But 
Havlicek, who led all scorers with 25 points, said the 
club was carrying no hangover from the past. 

“Tt was just another game,” Hondo stated. “I don’t 
think at all about the past. Why blow my mind?” 

Rather than do that, Havlicek blew the Knicks out 
once more in the second game, scoring 19 points in the 
first quarter and 27 overall as the Celts won again, 
111-99, 

The Knicks were stunned by this homecourt shel- 
lacking and a limping Dave DeBusschere summed up the 
Situation: “It’s extremely difficult to come back from a 
2-0 deficit. But it’s not impossible.” Added Monroe, 
“They look like they’re the better team right now.” 

The New Yorkers pulled themselves together to win 
the third game at Boston, 103-100, although they had 
to struggle to hold on after building a 20-point lead 
in the third quarter, Frazier was the big man with 38 
points, offsetting a brilliant 28-point, 22-rebound per- 
formance by Cowens. 

In the light of what was to happen, perhaps Havlicek 
had the right slant when he tried to explain the sudden 
Knick revival. 

“They’re the defending champions,” he said, “and 
they’re really not going to just sit back and let some- 
thing like that be taken away from them.” 

Indeed, New York tried desperately to come back. 
Needing only a victory at home to deadlock the series 
at two games, the veteran Knicks had a tailor-made op- 
portunity when, after trailing most of the way, they 
pulled to within 92-91 with 44 seconds left to play. 

But Cowens, who had sat out much of the second 
half because of foul trouble, fed Havlicek for a key 
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basket with 26 seconds remaining and Red Holzman’s 
forces were broken, finally losing by 98—91. Once again, 
Havlicek led all scorers wifh 36 points. 

“This is a tremendous letdown,” admitted Reed, as 
New York traveled to Boston for the fifth game. “I 
thought we had a good shot to win it again. I couldn’t 
believe we'd be in this position, down 3-1.” 

With Willis and DeBusschere (groin pull) both ailing 
and their hopes of surviving all but snuffed out, the 
Knicks fell behind badly at the end of the third quarter 
and were eliminated in that fifth game, 105-94. Hayli- 
cek, to no one’s surprise, topped the scoring with 33 
points. 

For the Celtics, however, there was still no reason to 
celebrate even after disposing of their nemesis and 
gaining the NBA finals for the first time since 1969. 

“This is only another step along the way,” cautioned 
Haylicek in the subdued Boston dressing room, “There’s 
still a huge step ahead.” 

That huge step was, of course, Milwaukee—which 
appeared next to unbeatable after having conquered Los 
Angeles in five games and sweeping the Bulls. The ease 
with which the Bucks handled Chicago was particularly 
shocking, since the two teams has played each other 
pretty evenly during the regular season. 

At the outset of their series, in fact, Milwaukee 
Coach Larry Costello worried that his club might be 
sluggish after a nine-day layoff, but he could have saved 
himself the trouble. The Bucks shot at a 53.4 per 
cent clip from the field while waltzing to a 101-85 de- 
cision in a lackluster opening contest. 

“We didn’t play with any intensity at all,” said Bulls’ 
Coach Motta. “I was afraid as soon as we walked out 
of the dressing room. When we broke for the opening 
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tip it was very quiet. We didn’t burst out there. We 
just walked.” 

The zip was back when the series moved to Chicago 
for the second game, however, and it was only the sen- 
sational play of Abdul-Jabbar, with 44 points and 21 
rebounds, that prevented the Bulls from evening things 
up. Milwaukee squeaked through, 113-111, after Chi- 
cago scored four points in the final seyen seconds to 
just miss. 

This time it was Costello who was unhappy with his 
team, despite the win. 

“We couldn’t put the ball in the ocean,” he com- 
plained, “and we gave them momentum. It’s amazing 
how momentum can change. Almost unbelievable. We 
made a lot of dumb mistakes down the stretch and 
we're lucky to have a 2—0 lead to take home.” 

With it all, the Bucks were still smart enough to 
hammer their rivals while they were down, delivering 
the knockout blows via successive 113-90 and 115-99 
victories. The unstoppable Jabbar had 32 points in the 
third game, 38 points and 24 rebounds in the clincher, 
and Oscar Robertson provided brilliant floor leader- 
ship. 

The stage was now set for the first ever playoff 
confrontation between Boston and Milwaukee. It was a 
pairing that excited basketball fans, not only because 
of the high-caliber participants on both teams, but be- 
cause of the conflicting styles. The Celtics possessed 
devastating speed and a pressure defense, while the 
Bucks had perhaps the most dominant player in basket- 
ball history in Abdul-Jabbar, and a penchant for relying 
too much on him. 

The battle plans were evident even before the open- 
ing tip-off, 

“Boston can run you right into the ground,” 
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Costello said, “unless you find a way to stop them, 
You have to crash the boards and get back fast on 
defense or they'll blow right by you.” 

“There’s no real way to defense Jabbar,” Heinsohn 
rationalized. “All you can do is get position on him 
to make his sky-hooks a little longer and double-team 
him. You can’t overplay him too much because he’s 
such a good passer.” 

The Celtics went to their pressure defense immedi- 
ately and raced away with a surprisingly easy 98-83 
victory in the opener at Milwaukee. Abdul-Jabbar got 
his 35 points, but Robertson could hit only two of 13 
field goal attempts and Don Chaney was moved to re- 
mark, “They are a one-man team.” 

“Everyone played such superb defense that we 
stopped their set plays,” Cowens said. “With the press, 
it took them so long to get the ball upcourt it wore 
them out.” 

Costello’s analysis of the defeat was similar: “They 
just forced us out of all our stuff. Now we'll have to 
make some adjustments and do the best we can in the 
next game.” 

The Bucks did make a change in the second contest, 
allowing Robertson to bring the ball up by himself, 
and the strategy resulted in a 105-96 overtime victory. 
Of no little consequence was 36 points from Abdul- 
Jabbar, who said, “It definitely was a big win for us. 
We couldn’t go to Boston two down.” 

It was just as well that they didn’t, for the Celtics 
built a 21-point lead in the first period of the third 
game and coasted to a 95-83 win. But a surprise ma- 
neuver paid off for Milwaukee in Game 4, as Costello 
inserted sub forward Mickey Davis at a guard spot and 
the 6-7, second-year man responded with 15 points. 

“Tt was a gamble, but we had to do it,” explained 
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the pleased coach after a 97-89 triumph. “There was 
no other choice. We had to do something because they 
were killing our backcourt with pressure.” 

Once again, though, it was Boston assuming com- 
mand with a 96-87 conquest at Milwaukee for a 3-2 
margin, as Haylicek and Cowens each registered 28 
points. Then, with a chance to end it at home, the 
Celtics dropped a 102-101 double-overtime verdict in 
what was easily the most exciting game of the entire 
°74 playoffs, 

There were 12 lead changes and two ties in the extra 
sessions, and Boston appeared to have the crown won 
when Haylicek canned a jump shot from the right base- 
line with seven seconds left. But Kareem saved the 
Bucks for another day with an 18-foot baseline hook 
four seconds later. 

This set up the grand finale at Milwaukee, in which 
Boston was faced with the task of winning for the third 
time in the series on the road. Incredibly, the Celts 
did it—scoring eight points in a row early in the fourth 
quarter to build a 79-68 margin, then applying a sag- 
ging defense to limit Abdul-Jabbar to three points the 
rest of the way. 

“Boston’s a great team with no weaknesses,” was 
the post-game accolade from Costello. “They really 
got jacked up and there was no stopping them.” 

It was, for the new Celtics, a day of redemption. 

“This team has a lot of pride,” Havlicek explained. 
“The younger guys didn’t want to hear about the old 
Celtics any more. They went out and proved they have 
championship quality themselves. This is the greatest 
team I’ve ever been involved with because it’s been al- 
most a total rebirth and it’s only taken us five years.” 

So much for the old. The new Celtics have carved 
out a niche of their own. 


CONFIDENCE 
PERSONIFIED 


It took Ernie DiGregorio just one short season to 
change derisive laughs to smiles of approval. 

He signed a $2.5 million, five-year contract with the 
Buffalo Braves a year ago after a sensational collegiate 
career at Providence and the detractors jumped right in. 

How could a club pay that kind of money to a barely 
6-foot guard? 

And when Ernie D. got off to a slow start, the criti- 
cism grew louder. He had his problems on defense and 
his teammates were having trouble adapting to his raz- 
zle-dazzle style of passing. 

Then came the change. 

DiGregorio, Jim McMillian, obtained in a trade with 
Los Angeles, and NBA scoring leader Bob McAdoo 
began to adjust to each other and the Braves were, liter- 
ally, off and running. With Ernie D. quarterbacking an 
explosive fast break, Buffalo surged into the playoffs for 
the first time ever and put a scare into the eventual 
champion Boston Celtics before finally bowing in six 
games. 

DiGregorio averaged 15.2 points a game for the 
Braves, led the league in assists with 663 and in free 
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throw percentage with an amazing .902 mark and was a 
runaway winner of the Rookie of the Year Award. 

“Winning that rookie award really made me feel 
great,” he said, “I had a feeling I would get it, but actu- 
ally winning it is a confirmation of how people feel 
about you. It tells you that you had a good year and that 
means a lot.” 

DiGregorio says his slow start didn’t bother him and 
the boos from the hometown Buffalo fans early in the 
year spurred him on. 

“One thing, I’ve always had a lot of confidence,” he 
explained. “The way I think is that you can’t do the job 
out there on the floor if you go out thinking people are 
better than you are, I was a controversial player and I 
understood it. I was a high draft choice, I’m small and I 
got a lot of money.” 

Once Ernie put his game together, the Braves became 
an awesome offensive machine. Perhaps his finest hour 
came on New Yeatr’s night in Portland, where he put on 
an absolutely fantastic performance. 

DiGregorio had 25 assists, only three short of the 
league record, which prompted Buffalo Coach Jack 
Ramsay to declare; “With the possible exception of Bob 
Cousy, he’s the best passer I’ve ever seen.” 

Ernie recalls the game vividly. 

“Somebody told me at the half that I had 14 assists, 
and if I knew what the record was I think I could have 
broken it. We had our fast break going that night and 
our shooters were really hot. They tell me those were 
the most assists in a game in NBA history by a visiting 
player.” 

Passing and ball-handling have always been Di- 
Gregorio’s strong point, dating back to his imaginary 
games in a North Providence school yard. 

“T knew I would have to make a big transition when I 
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came to the pros,” he explains, “In college, I was al- 
lowed to free-lance. People used to set picks for me. In 
the pros, we use set plays except, of course, on the fast 
break, I don’t have the freedom I had in college. But the 
thing I always had was confidence in my game and that’s 
what has carried me through. 

“T’m not really surprised I led the league in those two 
categories. (assists and free throws). I’m a cocky son of 
a gun, When you're only 6-feet tall in the NBA, you’d 
better be cocky. 

“I haye complete confidence in the things I can do. 
When I was in college, I used to check the statistics from 
the NBA in the newspapers every week and see where 
the assist leader was averaging about eight or nine a 
game. Hell, I was doing that at Providence and I figured 
if the good rebounders in the NBA could get me the ball 
on the fast break, I could average that, too, I know I 
can pass the ball and I’m passing to great shooters—guys 
like McMillian, McAdoo and Gar Heard. Those guys 
can really fill the hole.” 

One of the barbs that hurt DiGregorio most was the 
knock on his defense. His nickname of Erie D. soon 
became mockingly twisted to Ernie No D., for “no 
defense.” 

It was early in the season when Dean Meminger, a 
low-scoring, good-defense guard then with the New 
York Knicks, ran Erie around in circles and scored 27 
points. A week or so later, speedy little Kevin Porter 
of the Bullets embarrassed DiGregorio still further. And 
when Jerry West of Los Angeles erupted for 35 points 
against the Braves, the “No D.” tag came out. 

“It’s funny,” Ernie says, “a lot of people forget that 
Jerry West is one of the great offensive players in the 
history of the NBA. He’s scored 35 points against a lot 
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of guys in his time and they all weren’t bad defensive 
baliplayers. 

“As for the game against Meminger, they told me he 
couldn’t shoot from the outside and that he liked to 
drive a lot. But you have to play against a guy yourself 
to know what he really likes to do. He was throwing the 
ball off to the side all night and running me into Dave 
DeBusschere and getting open. The next time we 
played New York, when he took off I knew where to go 
and how to look for the picks. I was moving over De- 
Busschere or behind him. 

“The thing that really bothers me is that I see of lot of 
guys get destroyed on defense, but there’s never a word 
about it.” 

Defense will come for DiGregorio. Even Walt Frazier 
of the Knicks, generally acclaimed as the best defensive 
guard in the game, had his problems as a rookie, But 
offense has always been the thing for Ernie D. 

As a youngster, he would show up at the Stephen 
Olney playground in his hometown North Providence 
and play basketball all day, many times alone. His 
mother would walk the few blocks to the school yard 
to bring him his lunch. 

“She knew that if she didn’t bring me a sandwich,” 
Ernie recalls, “I might forget to come home for lunch. 
Sometimes there would be other kids to play with, but 
sometimes Id be all by myself, dribbling full court, put- 
ting the ball behind my back, spinning and shooting, the 
whole works. 

“T liked basketball over other sports because it was 
something I could play by myself. I didn’t need anybody 
else. I was like a fanatic about it.” 

DiGregorio had dozens of college offers, but there 
was never any doubt. He could see where he wanted to 
go from his window—Providence College, 
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“They always had great guards there—Johnny Egan, 
Vinny Ernst, Jimmy Walker. I loved Jimmy Walker, I 
even had his picture on my wall, I knew I would never 
go anywhere else but Providence.” 

Four years later came the All-America honors and a 
major disappointment when a knee injury to star center 
Marvin Barnes caused Providence to be knocked out of 
the NCAA semifinals against Memphis State, 

But then came a virtual storybook series against the 
Russian Olympic team in which he absolutely astonished 
the visitors with his dazzling array of ball-handling and 
passing. 

“We have players like Bill Walton,” said the Russian 
coach, referring to the UCLA superstar. “But we have 
nobody like Ernie D. If we had him, we would never 
lose a game.” 

Then came the contract for more than $450,000 a 
year and the Braves’ most successful season in their brief 
history. Now DiGregorio wants more—the NBA title. 

“T know exactly what I’m supposed to do and exactly 
what I can do, My primary job with Buffalo is not to be 
a scorer, I’m here to hit the open man and run the break. 
And when we’re running, there’s no team that can stay 
with us—not even the Celtics. 

“We can win it all. The only thing we need is the ex- 
perience a club like Boston has,” 


NO. 2 AND CLIMBING 


Bob Lanier readily admits he’s No. 2—for now. The 
6-11, 260-pound mountain who plays center for the 
Detroit Pistons knows he’s not yet in the same class with 
Milwaukee’s Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, but he’s getting 
there. 

Lanier today is a far cry from the gimpy-legged 
rookie who came out of little St. Bonaventure College 
in 1970 with a fat five-year, $2 million contract in his 
pocket, and a matching roll around his middle. In that 
four-year span, he has become a consistent offensive 
threat and an intimidating force on defense, and now 
feels there is only one real difference between himself 
and the Bucks’ tower of power. 

“The difference between Jabbar and me is that he’s 
7-2 and very gifted and I’m only 6-11 and very gifted.” 

Very gifted, indeed. 

Lanier showed some of the signs that made him the 
No. 1 center in college basketball and the object of a bid- 
ding war between the two leagues some years ago when 
he outmaneuvered a number of smaller, more agile 
rivals to win the NBA’s televised “One on One” com- 
petition last spring. And last winter, he reached a per- 
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sonal plateau at Seattle when he was named Most 
Valuable Player in the All-Star Game, 

But the best was yet to come for the Pistons, who 
finished with their finest record in years and actually 
made the playoffs—something Detroit fans had virtually 
resigned themselves to missing in a division that in- 
cluded Milwaukee and Chicago. 

“Tt was extremely gratifying to make the playoffs,” 
Lanier says. “We put a lot of work into getting there and 
it was the result of a solid team effort. But we lost on the 
first round and we have to come back stronger. This 
year we don’t want to just make the playoffs, we want to 
win the title.” 

The MVP Award in the All-Star Game and the post- 
season competition capped an initiation period for 
Lanier. Despite his awesome college credentials—2,087 
points and 1,180 rebounds in three years—Bob had to 
learn to adapt to the bruising pro-style game, bad knee 
and all, 

The knee had crumbled on him in an NCAA tourna- 
ment game against Villanova, when he collided with 
Chris Ford. (Ironically, Ford is now his teammate at 
Detroit.) He underwent surgery to repair ligament 
damage and then signed a lucrative pro contract with 
the Pistons while in his hospital bed. 

“T had to learn the game all over when I came into 
this league,” Lanier recalls. “I found out you just 
couldn’t do the things you did in college—like bully 
people. There are just too many good big men in this 
league for that. I also had the added problem of the 
knee. I wasn’t really in shape my whole first season in the 
league. I got up to about 280 pounds and wasn’t moving 
nearly as well as I should have been. 

“But I never doubted myself at all during that time. 
It was just a question of performing to my capabilities. 
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Mobility is the key to my success and I didn’t really be- 
come successful in the NBA until I finally did regain my 
mobility.” 

He explains: 

“T can’t go low all night and try to flip hook shots 
over guys like Jabbar or Nate Thurmond. But I can 
move on them and go outside a lot maybe drawing them 
away and making it easier for the other guys. When I hit 
from the outside, it puts tremendous pressure on the 
opposition center, Also, then I can drive inside and 
overpower them a bit and still create things for my team- 
mates if the defense begins sagging on me, But mobility 
is the key.” 

Mobility meant offense for Lanier, but there was an- 
other problem—his defense. NBA coaches conceded 
that he was capable of a 35-40 point night anytime he 
took the court—but so was his opponent. 

“T’ve worked hard on my defense,” Bob says, “Last 
year they brought in Bill Russell to work with me on de- 
fense and what an experience. I remember how he 
greeted me. He said, “You big overweight ox, I’m gonna. 
run that baby fat off you.’ He wasn’t kidding, either. It 
was just run, run, run—all the time. He had absolutely 
no mercy. I lost 15 pounds, going from 280 to 265.” 

Lanier also recalls a conversation with Coach Ray 
Scott before the start of last season. 

“I was sitting in my room in training camp when the 
phone rang. It was the coach and he said he wanted to 
see me. He had that serious sound in his voice and I 
knew he meant business.” 

Scott also recalls the incident. 

“TJ just made our position clear to Bob, I told him that 
in order for us to go anywhere at all, we were going to 
have to play strong defense and that defense would have 
to be initiated by him. I told him he had a good head on 
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his shoulders and that he would have to be our leader.” 

Lanier willingly accepted the role. 

“T know our team has been a question mark to a lot 
of people in the past,” he admits, “In fact, this team has 
puzzled me a few times in the past few years, so I can 
understand why people wonder what the hell is going 
on sometimes. 

“We did a lot of talking, among ourselves and with 
the coaches, but talking didn’t do a bit of good if we 
couldn’t produce on the floor. That was the main thing 
as far as we were concerned. We couldn’t just talk a 
game, we had to go out and play it. Finally, we began to 
play the game the way we knew all along we could play 
it, We got help from everyone on the floor.” 

Lanier turned in a remarkable season and there were 
many who felt that he, and not Jabbar, should have been 
named the league’s Most Valuable Player. He led the 
Pistons with a 22.5-point average and pulled down 1,047 
rebounds—more than any two players on the Detroit 
club. His 3,047 minutes were second only to guard 
Dave Bing and his 343 assists were also topped only by 
Bing, one of the premier playmakers in the game. 

In addition, he hit better than 50 per cent of his shots 
and nearly 80 per cent of his free throws, and his 247 
blocked shots trailed only Elmore Smith of Los Angeles 
and the ubiquitous Kareem. 

Bob talked about his role with the Pistons. 

*T want to be the center of attraction on offense, but 
that doesn’t mean I’m going to do all the scoring. Ill 
get my share of shots, but I'll also help the other guys 
get good percentage shots. Those are the things you 
have to do if you’re going to win. 

“Also, I have to adjust my game to the guy I’m playing 
against. I have to hit a few long ones early to make 
my game more effective. I try to draw the opposition 
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center out right away to guard me and open things up 
in the middle. That’s the only way I can work it so if ’m 
having a bad shooting night, which sometimes happens, 
I better be doing some other things—like setting picks 
and getting rebounds—to compensate for my lack of 
scoring.” 

Lanier, thus, has followed Scott’s instructions to the 
letter. 

“J know Bob is one of the best centers in basket- 
ball,” the Detroit coach says, “and I want to see him 
have every opportunity to prove that. I want him to be 


the key man in everything we do. I want things to ori- 


ginate from him and I want him to blend in with 
everybody around him. That’s what I ask of Bob and 
that’s what I get—a superb performance.” 

Superb is a word Bob Lanier would never have asso- 
ciated himself with as a boy. In fact, as an 11-year-old 
trying out for a basketball team in Masten, N.Y., near 
Buffalo, a coach told him to try another sport because 
he was so clumsy. But Lorrie Alexander, an instructor 
at the Masten Boys Club, saw something in the young- 
ster and did extra work with him—teaching him how 
to jump rope to develop coordination. By the time he 
reached the 11th grade, Bob made the varsity team 
at Bennett High in Buffalo and also became a better- 
than-average pitcher, even throwing a no-hitter. 

One of Lanier’s pet peeves has been the constant talk 
about his feet. They've been scaled anywhere from 
size 22 down to 19, and you can see the fire in his eyes 
whenever the subject comes up. 

“Tt gets a little tiresome,” he admits. “Like after the 
All-Star Game. I got a letter from one of my friends. He 
was telling me about Elgin Baylor and Pat Summerall 
doing the commentary and play-by-play on television. 
Elgin mentioned my name and said ‘Gee, he’s got big 
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feet’ and then Summerall chimed in with, ‘Yes, he 
has.’ 

“T figured that was all past by now. The first year I 
was in the league, in 1970, I could understand it. They 
had to have something to talk about. By now I wish they 
would talk about my talent. Okay, so my feet are big. 
So what? It’s something I have to live with.” 

The same way opposition centers have to live with 
the fact that Bob Lanier is No. 2—heading rapidly to- 
ward No, 1. 


THE NAME 
OF THE GAME 


Ti’s been said about American ingenuity that all it 
takes is for one genius to start the ball rolling in a new 
direction, and soon the whole country will be following 
in step. Witness the rapid proliferation of fast-food 
chains—where you can buy the same hamburger dis- 
guised by any one of a hundred aliases—or the epi- 
demic craze for irrational fads—whether it be streak- 
ing or yo-yo’s. 

Eventually, though, the ball gets kicked so far that 
no one wants to bother to chase after it. Once some- 
thing is carried to an extreme, the novelty wears off and 
people are less inclined to peel off their clothes—or peel 
out their money. 

All of which leads us to wonder just how high in the 
sky professional sports has soared in recent years, and 
whether it is about to leap out of sight while fading 
into a glorious, green sunset. 

This won’t come as pleasant tidings to true fans, but 
it has become increasingly evident that American sports 
—basketball in particular—has already entered a peril- 
ous stage. The danger signs are flashing in all directions, 
and urgent warnings are being issued by such eminent 
authorities as Bob Cousy and Bill Russell. The only 
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answer that comes back from the establishment, un- 
fortunately, is the news that another untested rookie 
has been given a $2 million contract, 

How critical is the situation? 

So critical that, among other off-court happenings 
last season, a former ABA general manager wrote in a 
national magazine that players on the Seattle Super- 
Sonics had boasted they would lose enough games to 
get their coach, Tom Nissalke, fired. It was also a year 
in which one player, Jim McDaniels, was being paid 
off on an estimated $1.8 million contract for not play- 
ing, and the year Bob Cousy finally quit the game he 
loves because he couldn’t find enough men who cared 
to play with the same pride he always carried onto the 
court. 

“The system as it stands today has created monsters, 
athletes who are spoiled from the time they get out of 
grammar school,” Cousy said, after resigning his post as 
coach of the Kansas City-Omaha Kings. “I just reached 
a point where I could make a choice of coaching or not 
coaching for more esthetic reasons than money,” 

Others, despise it as they will, have the fortitude to 
go along with the times and accept the new values. 
Russell, who inherited the Seattle coaching reins and 
gave McDaniels his walking papers, was even able to 
joke about the system. 

“I have this marvelous club up in Seattle,” the for- 
mer Celtic great said. “We have the young millionaires. 
Everybody has a no-cut contract, and they have clauses 
in their contracts that say no-cut, no-hassle, don’t bug 
me, and I'll play when I feel like it. I went there from an- 
other century. I was still a gladiator. You just have to 
take pride in what you do and accept the situation.” 

Undoubtedly, it was big money that helped pro bas- 
ketball evolve into a giant—that got the ball rolling, so 
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to speak. Can anyone believe today that when the 
NBA first went into business in 1946, there was a 
league rule that limited a club’s payroll to $55,000 for 
the entire roster? 

Increasing salaries helped attract some of the coun- 
try’s best young talent to the NBA, but the owners 
didn’t know when to press the stop button. The money 
has gone so far out of sight that a number of concerned 
people are pleading for a return to sanity, 

“Pro basketball players are the highest paid ath- 
letes in the world,” says Darrall Imhoff, a retired center 
who earned about $12,000 a year when he began his 
career with the New York Knicks in 1960. “But we’re 
not worth it, We’re so overpaid it’s ridiculous. And the 
money doesn’t even buy happiness. I know that because 
I’ve been in the locker room with these men.” 

Now, it is easy for a fan to sit back and figure it’s 
of no concern to him how much a player earns. But it is, 
because it’s his money that goes toward paying the 
salaries and his sport that is being spoiled by too many 
fat cats. 

A million dollars in a guy’s pocket is a heavy load to 
drag around, and who can say for sure that this kind 
of security doesn’t reduce a player’s competitive edge? 
It wasn’t so long ago that some players could double 
their entire year’s salary with the bonus money earned 
from being part of a championship team. Now, for 
most of them, the $15,000 or so that comes with a 
title is merely nuisance money that is endorsed right 
over to the tax collector. Surely, this has to have some 
effect on performance, just as it must have an effect on 
fans who get to wondering how hard their team is try- 
ing. 

The most damning accusation against basketball was 
leveled by Bob Briner, the man who alleged that the 
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Sonics were guilty of deliberately losing games. In the 
same “Sports Illustrated” article, he wrote: 

“The most outrageous part of these (salary) demands 
is that the players deal only in cash on the line. The 
concepts of team, of spirit, of loyalty and allegiance are 
outmoded—and left to the suckers, to the fans, Ameri- 
cans who fear that there has been too much emphasis 
placed on victory should be relieved to know that win- 
ning or losing has become nearly irrelevant with large 
numbers of our major league players.” 

Briner, who had been general manager of the ABA 
Dallas Chaparrals, also accused players of “blackmail” 
by demanding that their contracts be renegotiated. If 
the club refused, according to Briner, then it might have 
an “unhappy player’ who wouldn’t put out the follow- 
ing season. 

Regarding the alleged fix, Briner charged that “when | 
a few SuperSonic players found Nissalke too tough 
for their high-salaried style, they boasted—even to. 
referees—that they would lose enough to get him fired.* ¢ 

Nissalke, when reached for comment, said, “I would 
just as soon forget what happened. As I look back, I 
think of my experience in Seattle as a sad, sad part of 
my life. There were some players I didn’t always get 
along with, but they didn’t give me a chance. I never 
had a fair opportunity and it almost destroyed me pro- 
fessionally.” 

Another of the unsettling incidents that marked last 
season, and one which ties in with Briner’s comments, 
occurred when the Utah Stars threatened to sue center 
Zelmo Beaty for breach of contract. According to team 
president Vince Boryla, Beaty was refusing to play out 
the final year of a four-year contract which reportedly 
paid him more than $100,000 a year, Zelmo, who 
jumped to the ABA in 1970 after playing seven years 
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in the NBA, was believed to be asking a new two-year, 
$500,000 pact, 

Although Boryla said at the time that Beaty “ts 
through with this ball club forever,” the situation was 
resolved and the 6-9 pivotman returned to help Utah 
capture the Western Division championship, 

The story of Jim McDaniels is a textbook case of 
financial folly. 

An All-America performer at Western Kentucky, 
where he averaged 27.8 points and 10.5 rebounds a 
game during his career, McDaniels had no sooner com- 
pleted his college eligibility when he was the center of a 
storm between Carolina and Utah of the ABA. The 
Cougars won the battle by virtue of what General Man- 
ager Carl Scheer breathlessly called “the largest con- 
tract ever paid to a professional basketball player.” One 
club source said it approached $3 million. 

That was in 1971, and by mid-season his coach, Tom 
Meschery, felt that because of the money McDaniels 
was receiving, the 7-foot center had created a morale 
problem. 

Sam Schulman, owner of the Sonics, then stepped 
in and offered McDaniels something like $1.8 million 
for seven years, which worked out to $267,000 a season. 
For this investment, Schulman and the Sonics received 
a giant who averaged 9.4 points over the remaining 
12 games of the 1971-72 season and only 5.6 points 
in 68 games the following year. 

Then, last season, when he realized he couldn’t get 
what he wanted out of McDaniels, Russell let him go 
although the team was still obligated to meet Jim’s 
salary. 

“When he arrived in Seattle, the fans thought he was 
better than Spencer Haywood, which he wasn’t,” Russell 
explained. “Because of that pressure, he was never able 
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to relax enough to play. I finally told him, ‘I think 
you’re not helping us.’ ” 

Russell then went on to condemn no-cut contracts, 
and revealed that he refused to deal with Mike Green, 
the Sonics’ first-round draft choice last year, because his 
agent wanted a long-term, no-cut contract. 

McDaniels, incidentally, put the entire mess in its 
proper perspective when he stated, “No one was hold- 
ing a gun to their heads when they signed the con- 
tract.” 

Which is also, basically, what Marquette’s Al Mc- 
Guire said three years ago when his 6-11 ace Jim 
Chones was selected in the ABA draft though he was 
only a sophomore, 

*T’ve looked in Chones’ refrigerator and I don’t see 
much,” McGuire declared. “There’s no way I can stop 
a boy if somebody comes along and offers him 
$250,000.” 

It certainly isn’t the players’ fault for taking all they 
can get, but it is a matter of concern for pro basketball 
that more and more money is being offered to them. 
Every once in a while, a rare individual comes along 
who helps restore the faith. Such a one is Olympic hero 
David Thompson, who could have had a million dollars 
or more to turn pro after his sophomore year at North 
Carolina State, 

“You can wear only one suit at a time, drive one 
car and eat just three meals a day,” said Thompson, a 
janitor’s son and one of 11 children. “What do I need 
with a million dollars?” 

Not many of us, it must be agreed, would show the 
same fortitude as Thompson. As a result, numerous col- 
lege stars have had entangled contractual problems al- 
most before they were old enough to legally sign 
contracts. And there were such other legal complica- 
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tions as the one involving Julius Erving and the three 
teams that all thought they had a claim on him. 

The big money mania, with its related adverse ef- 
fects, is not limited to pro basketball, of course. It has 
long been infecting amateur sports. Woody Hayes, for 
example, the outspoken football coach at Ohio State, 
Says recruiting is getting “more bitter and dirty than 
I’ve ever seen. Nowadays, too many damn people don’t 
know what a contract is supposed to be, If a contract is 
made, you live by it.” 

Pete Newell, the general manager of the Los Angeles 
Lakers, is concerned about what’s happening in col- 
lege basketball. 

“It’s tragic,” he noted, “to hear a college coach say, 
‘I can’t be in the Top 10 unless I cheat.’ I’ve heard it 
too many times from men I respect and it’s a helluva 
indictment, If it’s the case, there’s something terribly 
wrong.” 

Even in golf, where each man is his own boss and 
earns just as much as he’s worth without signing a con- 
tract, there was a shocking call from Tom Weiskopf for 
a little moderation. 

“There’s too much emphasis placed on the dollar,” 
Weiskopf said, after earning in excess of $300,000 in 
1973. “I think we’re playing for too much money. When 
I say we're playing for too much money, I mean that 
$500,000 for a golf tournament is ridiculous. Why 
should a guy make $100,000 in two weeks?” 

Recently, when a district court judge in Texas was 
asked by the Dallas Cowboys to grant a temporary in- 
junction against the World Football League to prevent 
it from signing Cowboy players, he condemned the 
direction that professional sports has taken. 

Said Judge Charles Long: “As a court of equity, we 
are concerned about the mores and what has taken 
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place in commerce, business and particularly in the 
field of athletic endeavor. 

“Tt is to be regretted that physical ability and a 
proper application of wonderful physical attributes has 
finally become a matter of barter. Purchase and sale, 
if you please.” 

It would be a pity if professional sports began to lose 
its appeal in America simply because of a goose that 
couldn’t stop laying golden eggs. 


CALLING THE DOCTOR 


It is much too early in the game, of course, but some- 
day the question will have to be answered. Quite simply, 
his fellow pros, along with fans all over, will wile 
away millions of man hours debating whether Julius 
Erving is the greatest forward ever to play the game of 
basketball. 

Already the debate has started, although Erving has 
been a professional for only three years. Already, as 
respected an authority as Adolph Rupp has gone on 
record in calling him the best. 

It is discomforting for Erving to hear the supreme 
adjective applied to himself. And, to be frank, it is 
unfair to such all-time great forwards as Dolph Schayes, 
Elgin Baylor, Bob Pettit, John Havlicek, Rick Barry and 
even Erving’s new boss, General Manager Dave De- 
Busschere, All these men proved themselves over a 
period of time—a test that Erving has yet to pass. 

“Tve played against him in All-Star games and 
watched him a few other times,” says Walt Frazier of 
the New York Knicks, “He may be the best right now, 
but I'd like to see him do it for six or seven years. 
That’s what you have to do to be the best.” 

Others, more closely involved with the American 
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Basketball Association and with Erving, aren’t as re- 
served in their judgment. 

“T think Julius is the best basketball player I’ve ever 
seen,” says New York Nets’ Coach Kevin Loughery, 
whose bias was only reinforced after Erving carried the 
club to the ABA championship last season, “There is 
a certain uniqueness to Julius; he does things on a 
basketball court that no other player can do, When you 
watch him every night you see different things. During 
the last few weeks of the season, when we had to win 
every game, he was just tremendous. There are very 
few players in professional basketball I would pay to 
see, but he’s one of them. 

“Baylor was the best forward for a longer time,” 
continues Loughery, who played in the NBA for 10 
years, “But Doc is a better all-around player than Elgin 
ever was. He can do everything Baylor could do on 
offense and then some, and he plays much better de~ 
fense.” 

Said Utah’s Willie Wise, who guarded Erving in the 
ABA finals and is recognized as the league’s top de- 
fensive forward: “If Doc’s not the best, I’m in for a 
real treat. There’s nobody who ever lived who can hold 
Doc when he’s playing his best.” 

It is easy to jump on the Erving bandwagon after 
the kind of year he had. Dr. J,, as he is known to 
basketball fans, led the ABA in scoring for the second 
consecutive season with a 27.4 point average, and was 
among the top 10 in rebounding (10.7), assists (434), 
steals (190), blocked shots (204), two-point field goals 
(52 per cent) and three-point field goals (40 per cent). 

Behind this kind of court leadership, the Nets won 
their first Eastern Division crown and lost only two 
games while sweeping through Virginia, Kentucky and 
Utah en route to the championship. For his individual 
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accomplishments, Julius was selected the Most Valu- 
able Player for both the regular season and the playoffs. 

And as if that weren’t achievement enough for one 
man, Erving got married last year and became the 
proud father of a son—Julius Winfield Erving I1— 
just a few days after the Nets won the title. 

At the tender age of 24, Julius Erving IT has quite 
a future before him—one that may well be unparalleled 
in basketball history. What makes it all so much nicer 
is that the good doctor is one sweet human being. 

He has a very even temperament and is far more 
patient than you would expect a superstar to be, Last 
May, for example, when he was being honored as the 
playoff MVP, Erving withstood hordes of reporters, 
photographers, radio and television men and just plain 
autograph seekers, accommodating each in a personal 
manner, 

When one interviewer asked him if he was weary 
of answering the same questions over and over, Julius 
gave him a soft smile and replied; “I’m enjoying my- 
self. I'll sit here all day as long as someone is interested 
in talking to me.” 

His wife, Turquoise, once related how she first met 
Julius. 

“We met at a college basketball game in Virginia 
about a year ago,” she said. “He was already famous 
down there from playing with the Squires and I figured 
he would be kind of snobby or a braggart, someone with 
a big ego. But he was just so easy to talk to, very 
natural and sincere. He didn’t come on with the super- 
star bit and try to impress you. 

“He hasn’t changed despite all the things that hap- 
pened last season. He’s still devoted to his family and is 
always just trying to be nice to people.” 

On the basketball floor, the quick-stepping, 6-7 for- 
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ward is every bit the braggart, the show-off and the 
superstar. His cotirt sense is incredible, he has the 
ability to hang almost motionless in the air and he has 
a repertoire of moves that have not even been imagined 
before, no less seen. 

In one playoff game against Utah, Dr. J. went up in 
the air while he was a couple of feet behind the Stars’ 
basket and deep along the baseline. Floating toward 
the hoop, he shifted the ball from his left hand to his 
right and softly urged it into the basket. 

Once, in a private moment, Erving was asked if he 
felt pressure from the crowd to perform for them at 
every game, to put on a show above and beyond the 
actual winning of the game. 

“Every night a crowd comes out and they expect 
more of you,” he answered. “You make a fantastic 
moye and they say do it again, But those are things you 
just can’t repeat. I don’t feel I have to compete with 
myself, that I have to try and match a move I made be- 
fore, I do what the game situation calls for, not what the 
fans dictate. All the moves I make are spontaneous.” 

Nevertheless, as he matures and becomes even more 
dominant, Julius will find that he’s competing more and 
more with himself. What he has already accomplished 
becomes the standard, and fans will expect him first to 
equal it and then to surpass it. 

With a level attitude and a strong desire to work, 
Erving will likely satisfy the overbearing demands he 
has created for himself, All he really needs is coopera- 
tion from his knees, when tendinitis proved so bad 
last season that he often played in stinging pain. 

When you see him performing at his best, though, 
it requires a strong degree of self-restraint to fall short 
of calling him “the perfect player.” It is a description 
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no one can hope to live up to, yet Julius has had it 
thrown in his handsome face. 

“T don’t really know how close you can come,” Dr, 
J. said when he was asked if such a player could exist. 
“There’s not any one individual who can do everything 
pertectly throughout a season. I know I wouldn’t be 
able to live up to that standard 84 games a year. 

“Some nights I'll be excellent in certain areas, fair 
in others. There are some games I'll even be poor in 
areas, What I try to do is study each game and judge 
what I did well and what I did wrong. The important 
thing is to maintain a high level of consistency.” 

Consistency is a crucial word to Erving, to him the 
key concept in creating a champion. 

“There is a strong pressure to be good consistently,” 
he explains. “That is what separates a good player 
from a great player and a good team from a great 
team. For an individual, consistency means maintaining 
a constant level of play in all areas. For a team, it means 
beating the teams you're supposed to beat, even if 
that may not seem urgent at the time. It doesn’t mean 
winning every game, but being as physically and men- 
tally prepared as possible. 

“T have found it difficult at times to maintain a high 
level of consistency for every game, but I have it in 
my mind that this is what I’m trying to do. It is harder 
to do collectively as a team.” 

Julius shows no false modesty in analyzing his own 
abilities, and he can give a frank evaluation of his per- 
formance level the same way that he might dissect an- 
other player’s talents. 

“I’m very pleased with what I’ve accomplished in 
my first three years as a pro,” he says. “But I don’t 
think I’ve peaked yet and there were parts of my game 
last year that I wasn’t satisfied with, I’ve set a particular 
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performance level for myself and I would like to main- 
tain a consistency at that level while also improving my 
weak areas. 

“I probably won’t get any bigger, and I probably 
won't run faster or jump higher, But I would like to 


_ improve my mental concentration. I didn’t have this at 


all times on the court and I’m hoping it will come with 
maturity. In the same area, I want to improve my court 
sense, my ability to react to situations that arise with 
better judgment. This may also be a part of maturity.” 

In a more physical sense, Erving sees a need to im- 
prove himself on defense, In this regard, he is looking 
forward to working with DeBusschere, considered one 
of the greatest defensive forwards ever to play the 
game. 

“T'm more of a finesse defensive player, who will 
steal the ball or block a shot, than an aggressive type 
who plays nose to nose,” Dr, J, explains, “That’s a 
result of the coaching I had in college and my early years 
in the pros. I use quickness and speed to my advantage 
and I hope to learn to use a more physical defense.” 

That kind of play can take enough out of a player 
to affect his offense, but Erving doesn’t think it’s any- 
thing to worry about on a team as strong as the Nets. 

“J think the offense can be spread around more,” he 
volunteers. “We have enough guys who can shoot the 
ball. If a situation comes up and we need a hoop, I’m 
confident the team will give me the ball and Pll be 
able to get the hoop, or two free throws, or set up a 
play. But I feel that defense is where a game is won 
or lost. If I can help there, we haye offensive talent on 
the Nets to pick up any slack.” 

Julius has six years remaining on his contract with 
New York, and he frankly admits that he would like his 
teammates to look up to him as a leader. He wanis 
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the responsibility and he wants to feel he’s helping in 
every way he can. 

“I felt it in a very informal sense last season,” he said 
when the question of leadership was brought up. “We 
had a designated captain in Bill Melchionni, but there 
were times when he wasn’t playing or was hurt. I tried 
to lead by example. There was no extra effort on my 
part. I just did what I had to do and maybe the fellows 
were able to take some inspiration from it. 

“T would like to be the team captain someday, but 
I don’t think it would change me too much. It would 
please me very much to be in a position where I can 
help another guy bring out more of his talent.” 

As for himself, Dr. J. feels the best is yet to come. 
In just three years, he’s tasted the glories of a league 
championship, a scoring crown and selection as the 
MVP. He is sensible enough not to get a swelled head 
from all of this and to realize that his work has really 
just begun. 

“I try to keep everything in perspective,” he says of 
the adulation that constantly comes his way, “Like 
someone told me about Adolph Rupp calling me the 
best player he ever knew, Well, that’s fine. I respect 
him as a great coach and appreciate that, But I’ve got 
a little nephew who thinks the same thing. Everybody 
has their favorites. 

“I’ve got enough confidence in myself to believe that 
when I’m healthy and hitting my shots, no one can touch 
me. Athletes have to think like that, but it doesn’t make 
me better than someone else as a person.” 

Despite the fact that Erving has already reached a 
peak of accomplishment, he has set a basketball goal 
for himself that differs from the usual dreams of cham- 
pionships or scoring titles. 

“T’d like to believe that during my career I’ll be the 
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first to do a lot of things,” he says. “I don’t mean doing 
some one thing in particular, like scoring more points 
than anyone else or getting more rebounds. When I 
finish playing the game, I want to feel ’'ve made enough 
of an impression in different ways that people will re- 
member me above and beyond the statistics. 

“Tt is just like being yoted Most Valuable Player. 
The award doesn’t simply break down into who had 
the best statistics, because I had good statistics my first 
two years, too. It isn’t only the scoring or the rebound- 
ing that makes fans and rival players acknowledge you. 
It’s what you do for your team, what you contribute to 
the league and what you mean to the people in the 
stands. 

“The way I approach my job, I want to convey a 
positive image to the fans and the press and make an 
impression on the other players. If I’m a little sore 
before a game, I don’t think it’s an excuse to play 
poorly, If I play poorly, I’m upset and want to do better 
the next time. It’s a combination of things like these 
that make you an MVP, and they are the guidelines I’ye 
set for myself.” 

With such an attitude, plus the incredible ability he 
has, can anyone really doubt why Julius Erving is al- 
ready being compared with the greatest? 


A BOSS BOWS OUT 


The awesome power that once attracted Walter Ken- 
nedy to the post of National Basketball Association com- 
missioner has shriveled from an iron fist to a mealy 
handhold. 

On November 30, 1971, newspaper headlines blared 
the report that NBA owners had given Kennedy unpre- 
cedented authority. His job latitude was unparalleled and 
there was no question that here was the most powerful 
administrative figure in American sports. 

How times have changed. In less than three years, his 
ezardom tumbled and approached serfdom. The once 
proud position of NBA commissioner was being dimin- 
ished to puppet status and Walter wanted out. 

Kennedy’s first move toward freedom from a well- 
paying job was to call a press conference on July 18, 
1973. There he announced that he would retire on June 
1, 1975, when his current contract expired. 

“I advised the owners at that time that I did not want 
to renew my contract,” he explains. He did so for two 
reasons. The first was obvious; he had been NBA com- 
missioner for 12 years, incorporated many new ideas 
and was over 60 years of age. Some thought Kennedy 
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made the gesture because the former mayor of Stamford, 
Conn., figured he had peaked at the position. 

“The real reason is that the authority of the com- 
missioner is being eroded by the courts. It used to be un- 
thinkable that an owner of a professional team would 
take his associates or partners or the league itself to a 
court of law to settle an issue. Now it’s an accepted 
thing,” is his own explanation, 

“This is not the kind of job I accepted in 1963. When 
I took the position, I had two major objectives—to cre- 
ate an expansion program in an orderly fashion, which I 
did as we grew from nine to 18 teams, and to secure a 
national television contract.” 

In Kennedy’s first year, the league negotiated a pact 
that brought in $600,000 in rights fees, In 1973-74, 
there were 39 NBA games videoed nationally for a 
rights fee of $9 million, 

Kennedy believes his successor will face the same 
problems that confronted the affable commissioner, un- 
less there’s a complete turnabout in the philosophy of 
NBA owners, 

“Some method must be established whereby the com- 
missioner’s authority is absolute. Somewhere along the 
line, I began to realize that the NBA owners, for the 
most part, were highly successful businessmen in their 
own tight. They had achieved great success in industry, 
in another field of endeavor or operation prior to buy- 
ing a league franchise. These men were used to being the 
bosses. They were not surrounded by ‘no’ men. They 
were encircled in the best tradition of American business 
and industry by the ‘yes’ men they need so badly. 

“Now they come into an environment where they 
wanted to do something that was contrary to the consti- 
tution and bylaws of the NBA and its policies. They 
don’t like being confronted by a commissioner who tells 
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very well to being told ‘no.’ ” 

Bitterly continuing his tirade, Kennedy said many 
owners would rather go to court and fight their own 
commissioner than concede that the man they’ve hired 
to be head of the NBA must have absolute authority to 
make the job work. 

Obviously agitated over the thought that his powers 
were usurped by a band of owners who enjoyed chal- 
lenging his decisions, he said his successor “must secure 
a clear-cut understanding with the owners before he 
takes the job.” He contended that the position of com- 
missioner must revert to its former lofty status of ab- 
solutism in decision-making, and not have its authority 
superceded by a judge in some district court, 

Walter Kennedy has watched pro basketball grow 
from the dancehall stage to one of the most popular 
sports in the U.S. He is one of the few survivors who 
created the NBA in 1946 and watched its attendance 
zoom from two million fans to almost seven million 
annually, 

He helped overcome the bad image pro basketball 
once had—that of being an adjunct to an entertainment 
program. A more zippy Kennedy may well have said: 
“We've come a long way, baby.” 

Reflecting on those early days, Kennedy said the NBA 
was lucky if it had a quorum of owners and the league 
counsel at meetings. Then there were only two or three 
meetings a year. Today, the league holds a dozen ses- 
sions annually and attracts over 40 NBA people to each 
confab, 

Expansion has kept pace with the economy. The addi- 
tion of New Orleans this season gives the league 18 
teams. Kennedy expects this figure to reach 20 or 24 in 
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the future and ultimately reach international proportions 
with clubs in Europe and Mexico. 

When he joined the league in a public relations capa- 
city in 1946, the NBA alignment consisted of 11 teams 
and featured stars like Joe Fulks, Max Zaslofsky, Bones 
McKinney and Frankie Baumholtz. He gave up the P.R. 
job in 1951 to join the Harlem Globetrotters and be- 
come campaign chairman for Sen. Abraham Ribicoff of 
Connecticut. During his 12-year absence, the NBA was 
on a veritable treadmill. 

The league was content to stick with eight teams 
during most of that span and when Kennedy returned, 
in 1963, the roster wasn’t much larger—nine—with 
Boston, Syracuse, Cincinnati, New York, Los Angeles, 
St. Louis, Detroit, San Francisco and Chicago. 

Over the next few years, the NBA played musical 
franchises as it dropped Chicago and Syracuse, added 
Philadelphia, and then brought Chicago back into the 
fold for a 10-team setup in 1966-67. 

Seattle and San Diego were added the following year 
and the loop continued on an expansion binge as it in- 
creased to 14 teams in 1968-69 with the addition of Mil- 
waukee and Phoenix. The Hawks moved from St. Louis 
to Atlanta that year, too. 

Kennedy’s biggest push was yet to come, however. 
With more and more people passing through the turn- 
stiles, the league’s growing pains yielded up franchises 
to Buffalo, Cleveland and Portland in 1970-71. 

Kennedy, who is a man of perpetual motion, received 
his first job in sports from legendary football coach 
Knute Rockne—sweeping out the press room at Notre 
Dame Stadium. He kept the NBA in the public eye when 
other sports were clamoring for a bigger share of the 
consumer dollar. 

The ultimate in prestige during his tenure as com- 
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missioner occurred when he was given carte blanche 
authority to fine an NBA club $250,000 for tampering 
with a player under contract to another club, There was 
also the matter of his final jurisdiction over any dispute 
involving two or more NBA clubs—with no appeal. 

“A number of situations come up, almost weekly, for 
which there’s no precedent and you can’t turn to the 
constitution and bylaws. Because they happen with such 
frequency, and in a manner in which a decision is needed 
in a short time, there can be only one boss. 

“T think this was a motivating factor at the time for 
the owners to give me that kind of authority. They knew 
I wouldn’t abuse the total power and authority given to 
me. My track record was pretty good.” 

Kennedy put teeth into his job, He fined his good 
friend Red Auerbach, then coach and now general man- 
ager of the Boston Celtics, an unheard of $500 for un- 
sportsmanlike conduct in an exhibition game, There was 
also a $2,000 fine leveled against Gene Shue, when he 
coached the Bullets in 1972, for questioning the integ- 
tity of game officials, And there’s the $25,000 slapped 
against the Atlanta Hawks for using Julius Erving in a 
pre-season game, Kennedy declared the young superstar 
ineligible because Atlanta did not own the rights to Dr. 
J. Chicago Bulls’ Coach Dick Motta also felt the sting 
of a Kennedy fine for actions considered detrimental to 
the game. 

Auerbach had been mentioned as possible commis- 
sioner material during candidate-screening sessions, but 
the cigar-chomping, feisty ex-Celtic coach says he has 
no interest in the job. 

“One reason for Auerbach’s lack of enthusiasm over 
the position is that he has been so close to the adminis- 
tration of the league for the last 28 years,” Kennedy 
says. “He knows the problems that exist. I assume that, 
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being my age, he doesn’t want to inherit the many head- 
aches of league rule.” 

Kennedy doesn’t consider himself a “lame duck” com- 
missioner, marking time until his term of office expires. 
He insists the reason he is sometimes thrust into that 
role dates back to the 1973 session with NBA owners at 
which he gave them two years notice not to bother re- 
newing his contract. 

The commissioner felt he had a responsibility and an 
obligation to give ample notice of leaving “and one of 
the reasons I mentioned was that NBA owners almost 
never agree on anything. There’s no great display of 
unity and it’s almost impossible to get the 13 votes neces- 
sary to accomplish proposed projects. 

“T felt it was necessary to risk the lame-duck role so 
they could have enough time to select my successor. My 
agreement with the owners was that if they found some- 
one who was available immediately, I would not hesitate 
in stepping aside prior to June 1, 1975.” 

In a way, Kennedy believes he has accomplished his 
goals. He was instrumental in setting up a pension plan 
for the players and has maintained amicable relations 
with the NBA Players Association. He has also imple- 
mented the programs agreed upon between labor and 
management to the satisfaction of both parties. 

Will there be a merger with the American Basketball 
Association before his retirement? 

“Before there can be a merger, there must be con- 
gressional approval or approval from a federal court 
judge. We went to Congress three years ago and spent 
considerable time, hand in hand with the ABA, to facili- 
tate the merger. Nothing happened. 

“Bills went through the judiciary committee of the 
Senate, reached the Senate floor and then bogged down. 
There was only one single hearing in the House. I don’t 
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look with too much enthusiasm in the future for Con- 
gress to act favorably on merger legislation. If there is to 
be any merger, it would have to be approved by a federal 
court judge. This is possible, but I don’t look to it hap- 
pening for some time.” 

How about consolidation? 

“If by that you mean the NBA absorbing the four or 
five strongest teams in the ABA, it would still take ap- 
proval from a federal court judge. To do otherwise 
would be in violation of antitrust laws.” 

In retrospect, Walter Kennedy once thought he had 
more commissioner power than Pete Rozelle, Bowie 
Kuhn or Clarence Campbell. He had a boyhood dream 
of becoming baseball or football commissioner, but 
when he grew up to lead a professional league realized 
the problems “sports czars” are saddled with in their 
dealings with owners, the government, players and the 
public, 

It is gratifying to be picked for a job that carries 
tremendous prestige because it is one of a kind. But 
sometimes the scepter of office feels like it weighs a ton 
and there is no helping hand to share the burden. 

When that happens, as it did to Walter Kennedy, it 
could well be time for a change. He’ll chronicle all of it 
in a book he is writing. The last few chapters will deal 
with his final months in office. It figures to be “must” 
reading. 


COMPARISONS, 
COMPARISONS 


It was the biggest manhunt of the year... or was 
it merely a hunt for the biggest man of the year? Any- 
way, Wilt Chamberlain was missing—and that’s no 
easy trick for a 7-1, bearded, black millionaire whose 
face is as well known in America as that of the Presi- 
dent’s, 

Three days later, Chamberlain was located in, of ail 
places, his palatial Los Angeles home. He was notice- 
ably disturbed that such a fuss was being made over 
him and snapped, “What I do is my own business and 
my team’s. Why is everyone so concerned where I am?” 

With that, he returned to the job for which he is being 
paid a cool $600,000 a year. Namely, coaching the San 
Diego Conquistadors of the ABA. The club, which 
won a pair of games while its leader was missing, 
promptly lost its first outing with Wilt back on the 
bench, 

“Yeah, Wilt does have an effect on us,” said one of 
the San Diego players, who for obvious reasons pre- 
ferred to remain anonymous. “We’re more relaxed 
when he’s not here.” 

Meanwhile . . . to the north .. . old antagonist Bill 
Russell, who by coincidence also happens to be a big, 
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black, bearded millionaire, returned to basketball as 
coach and general manager of the Seattle SuperSonics of 
the NBA. Throughout his professional career, Cham- 
berlain has been haunted by the presence and caustic 
commentary of the irreverent Russell, and here again 
was that old nemesis in a parallel situation—to stand as 
a tall rule against which Wilt would be measured. 

Poor, rich Wilt. He went to San Diego primarily as 
a player last season, but a court injunction obtained by 
the LA Lakers prevented him from taking the floor. 
He will return to active duty for the next two years 
of his contract, however, and it is probable that more 
and more of his coaching responsibilities will fall into 
other hands. 

Russell, on the other hand, has a five-year pact worth 
about $1.25 million at Seattle and full authority to 
shape the team as he sees fit. Rather than relinquish 
some of his command in the coming years, he is likely 
to fortify it. 

His autonomy was evident last season when he re- 
leased Jim McDaniels and farmed out John Brisker, 
each of whom had a multi-year contract for more than 
a million dollars. And so respected was he by the 
players that McDaniels remarked after being dropped: 
“He’s a helluva man. I wish I could be two-thirds the 
player that he was—or wanted me to be.” 

Judging by their first year, Russ seems to have made 
a more forceful impact on his club than Chamberlain 
did, although San Diego rallied at the end of the season 
to make the playoffs while the Sonics were shut out. 

Part of Wilt’s problem during his career had been the 
inability to convince people he was as concerned about 
a team concept as he was about himself. It was such a 
hangup, in fact, that after establishing himself as the 
greatest scorer in basketball history, he turned his style 
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around and became the tallest playmaker on record, 

But even this display of selflessness didn’t help that 
much and he was still looked upon as “different” from 
other players, The same bad vibrations followed him 
into coaching, aided, no doubt, by some sentiments 
expressed in his recent autobiography: “I just don’t have 
the temperament to be a good. . . coach” and “I won’t 
take a coaching job... a coach has to suffer through 
the same regimentation and time-consuming commit- 
ments that a player does—and that doesn’t interest 
me.” 

Thus Chamberlain couldn’t really blame other 
critics for agreeing with him, One of those who did 
so most readily was a former teammate at Los Angeles, 
Elgin Baylor. 

“T don’t think he can coach,” Baylor said before 
Wilt even had a chance to show what he could—or 
would—do. “He doesn’t have the temperament to be 
a coach. He never had any discipline himself. He hardly 
ever came to practice, and when he did he didn’t work 
hard because he didn’t think he had to practice. He 
didn’t think he needed it. I don’t believe he set a good 
example for young ballplayers.” 

Elgin went on: “When he was on the Lakers, there 
was one set of rules for Wilt and one set of rules for 
the rest of the team. He ate in different places, slept 
in different hotels and didn’t travel with the team. I 
don’t think he can possibly change his attitude now.” 

Inevitably, there were murmurings from some San 
Diego players who wondered why their coach missed a 
lot of practices. But if any real resentment existed, it 
remained private until Gene Moore, a veteran center, 
was released in mid-January. 

“He treats you more like a boy than a man,” Moore 
said of Chamberlain. “At first he was trying to coach, 
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but as soon as he realized he wasn’t going to play he 
stopped coming to a lot of practices. One time he 
missed three straight. 

“He runs it more as a punishment than a practice 
anyway. The majority of the team hates to see him 
come through the door. We wouldn’t really work on 
anything. We had no offense. He hasn’t taught me any- 
thing. But when we lost, he would complain like you 
did it to hurt him.” 

Moore went on to say that Wilt could be a great coach 
if he wanted to, “but this is about the worst way he could 
do it.” 

Chamberlain bristled on hearing the charges, and 
countered that Moore had reported 25 pounds over- 
weight and refused to do anything about it. 

As for missed practices, he cracked, “What business 
is it of a player’s, anyhow, when I come to practice 
and when I don’t? I don’t answer to them. I might be 
out on a radio program, trying to get people interested 
in the team, or I might be scouting a player. But, hey, 
I don’t owe anybody any explanations.” 

When he signed a Conquistador contract in the 
summer of *73, Wilt called the chance to coach “the 
biggest challenge of my life.” There were times he 
seemed serious about it, and there is no question he has 
the knowledge and ability to make a valuable contribu- 
tion, This was particularly obvious last season when 
three rookies—Dwight Lamar, Caldwell Jones and Tim 
Bassett—started for the Q’s. 

“There’s no doubt he knows what he’s talking about,” 
offered Lamar, the team’s high scorer with a 20.4 
average. “He’s not coming out of a textbook. What 
surprised me was the way he handled the workouts. 
Nobody looked forward to his drills; they were designed 
to get you tired with a lot of wind sprints.” 
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When he was handed the responsibility of a team, 
Chamberlain reckoned that his past differences with 
coaches would help him set compatible guidelines 
that everyone could live with. 

“Tve always had an apprehension about coaching,” 
he admitted, “I hope my alleged run-ins with coaches 
will help me avoid some of the pitfalls, My thinking is 
you don’t try to ‘handle’ basketball players, you 
‘handle’ horses and other animals.” 

Another time, he left the feeling that he enjoyed 
coaching—if only people would go away and leave him 
alone. 

“Tm really serious about coaching,” he said. “It 
presents an interesting challenge. When I had a bad 
game as a player, or made a few mistakes, I always felt 
relieved to get it out of my system. But when you're a 
coach and make bad decisions, it affects you so much 
more.” 

Then, referring to criticism he had received for the 
Conquistadors’ poor start, he growled: “A great coach is 
supposed to work miracles? What makes a successful 
coach? There are a lot of coaches with winning teams, 
and you ask around and you'll find they’re not all re- 
spected, If my team won three more games, would I 
be a great coach then? Does my record show what I’m 
getting out of the guys?” 

In despair, when defending himself, Wilt will throw 
up his hands and allow himself a sarcastic smile, He 
knows the sniping will follow him as long as he re- 
mains a public figure, just as people will argue—with- 
out giving it any real thought—that he is “a loser,” 

Part of the reason is his insistence on doing things 
his own way. For example, he continues to live in Los 
Angeles, commuting to San Diego on the day of a 
game or for an occasional practice or meeting. 
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Bill Russell, the man he is forever being measured 
against, goes about his business in quite a different way. 
When he signed with the SuperSonics, he bought a 
home in Seattle, made public his liking for the city, 
and announced such future moves as holding occasional 
practice sessions in local high school gyms, 

“Rich or poor, black or white, I want it so everyone 
can get close to the players,” he explained. “I want the 
players to become an integral part of the community. 
I'm going to be a citizen of Seattle. We’ve all got to 
work and live together.” 

Season ticket sales jumped about 40 per cent (to 
4,600) from the previous year, and attendance held up 
although the club was a disappointment to both the 
fans and the coach, By contrast, San Diego wasn’t as 
successful in attracting fans, an important bond issue 
was defeated, and there were repeated rumors the 
franchise would be shifted to another city. 

Chamberlain was also frustrated by the courts in his 
attempts to activate himself as a player last season. His 
final try came after the Lakers were eliminated from 
the NBA playoffs and while the Q’s were engaged 
against Utah, The request was denied, however, and 
Wilt’s forces were beaten in six games by the Stars. 

There will be nothing to prevent him from playing 
this season—other than his own discretion. He readily 
admits “the future of our team is in our young players, 
like Caldwell Jones. I'll just try to supplement myself to 
him, but I can change my mind and play more.” 

Jones, a 7-footer, is a protege of Wilt’s and made 
quite an impression as a rookie a year ago with a 15- 
point scoring average and an amazing rebound total of 
1,095, the third highest figure in the ABA. 

Chamberlain also figured in the acquisition last season 
of Travis “Machine Gun” Grant, a former teammate at 
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Los Angeles. Grant made his coach look good by 
averaging 15.3 points a game. 

Indeed, it is a quirk of fate that if the Big Dipper 
wants to devote himself to the serious job of coaching, 
there is a good chance he may finally outshine Russell. 
Wilt has a young and flexible team, one that is still in 
the early stages of development, while Russ inherited 
what he termed “all the young millionaires’—a club 
chock full of players with long-term, no-cut contracts. 

On the more practical side, Chamberlain is faced with 
the reality that he is the biggest drawing card San 
Diego has, and that he must play a substantial portion of 
each contest if he wants to keep the Q’s solvent and 
earn his. huge salary. But if he does this, then he will 
be retarding the development of Jones. 

Resolving the dilemma will be one of the toughest 
jobs any coach has ever been asked to do. 


SHOOTING 
IS HIS JOB 


Dan Issel, the strong, silent man from Kentucky, re- 
mains content to let his statistics do the talking for him. 

Issel doesn’t get the publicity of Julius Erving, Billy 
Cunningham, George McGinnis or some of the other top 
American Basketball Association forwards, but the Ken- 
tucky Colonels know what he’s worth, And so do their 
opponents. 

Issel isn’t flashy, he doesn’t jump particularly well and 
can’t be called a master of deception. He just scores 
more points than almost anyone around. 

Playing the unaccustomed role of center as a rookie 
in 1970, the 6-9, 240-pounder averaged 29.9 points a 
game. Moving to forward in 1971 with the arrival of 7-2 
Artis Gilmore, he hit for over 30 points a game and fol- 
lowed that with a better than 27-point norm two years 
ago. Last season he scored 25.5 points per game, second 
only to Erving, the Most Valuable Player in the league, 
who hit for 27.3. 

“Shooting is my job,” says Dan, who wound up as the 
University of Kentucky’s all-time scoring leader as a 
collegian and signed a $1.4 million contract with the 
Colonels in 1970. “I’m not a defensive whiz to say the 
least. My theory is to keep my man off the board and 
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then I go to the offensive board. I try to play the best 
defense I can, but shooting is the thing as far as ’m con- 
cerned, That’s what I’m in there for—to score points.” 

Defense was one of Issel’s major shortcomings at 
center. As a rookie, he was being initiated into the pro 
game and being taught a new position at the same time 
—a position he knew he was not physically suited for. 

“T wasn’t the intimidating player you need at center. 
My teammates had to spend a lot of time covering for 
me. And because I couldn’t do what a guy like Artis 
can do, the rest of the team had to play a half-step fur- 
ther off their men than they’d have liked. And that cer- 
tainly didn’t help our defense any.” 

But then along came Gilmore’s intimidating presence 
and Issel didn’t have to worry about containing bruising 
opposition centers. He could concentrate on scoring 
points and let Artis worry about keeping the middle 
clear. 

“Tt took a while to readjust to forward, pro style, but 
I finally got my game down,” he admits. “Offensively, I 
was still getting the ball in the same place, but the big 
difference was on defense. I had to learn to put away the 
push-and-shove game and work against smaller, quicker 
forwards. The farther away from the basket a guy my 
size is drawn, the tougher it is to play defense.” 

Issel made the transition well, even though he had 
just come off a season in which he’d scored more points 
than all but three rookies in pro basketball history. Only 
Wilt Chamberlain, Walt Bellamy and Spencer Haywood 
had higher averages in their first year. 

“When the Colonels picked Artis Gilmore in the draft 
and signed him, I knew they were getting the best col- 
lege player in America to fit their needs. It felt goad to 
gO up against a man and know if you let him by, the 
‘Human Eraser’ was back there to get him.” 
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Dan is the type of player who surprises at the end of a 
game. It seems as if he has hardly scored and suddenly 
he’s up around the 25-point mark. His style is quite in- 
delicate; he simply takes the ball and heads for the bas- 
ket. No fancy frills a la Doctor J., just the old axiom that 
a straight line is the shortest distance between two points 
—those points being himself and the basket! 

After his rookie notoriety, however, Issel’s heroics 
have been all but overshadowed by Gilmore’s presence. 
But the quiet man isn’t complaining. 

“I guess at one time it would have bothered me, but 
not any more, Maybe I’m more mature now, but I’m be- 
ginning to be less concerned with things like how many 
points I score and how many times I get my name in 
the paper, and more concerned with the team. I don’t 
mean by that that I don’t care if I excel any more. I do. 
It’s just that I don’t have to read about myself to know 
I’m doing the job. At one time that was important to me, 
but not any more. 

“When I was in college, after we played a game the 
first thing I would do the next morning was to get the 
paper to see what had been said about it. And I was in- 
terested in what some guy on the street had to say about 
it, too, 

“I know that in school it was the thing to say you 
didn’t care how you did individually, that it was the team 
that counted. But that’s a Jot of bull. Sure, there might 
be a guy playing at Slippery Rock or something who 
feels that way, but for the most part it’s a lot of bull.” 

While Issel doesn’t get his name in the papers much 
any more, except perhaps at the top of the scoring col- 
umn, players around the ABA don’t have to be told 
about his ability, They know. 

“Tve never seen a guy work harder for a shot than 
Dan does,” says former teammate Cincy Powell. “He 
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takes some awful blows getting to the basket, but more 
often than not he gets there. Another good thing about 
him is that if you get into a tight situation, he wants the 
ball. He wants to do it by himself. A lot of guys shy 
away from the ball when the going gets tight, but not 
Dan.” 

Despite his lack of publicity, Issel is in the ABA’s 
superstar category. But it wasn’t always that way. Twice 
before he almost gave up. 

“The first time,” he recalls, “was when I was just in 
the eighth grade, and the other was in rookie camp with 
the Colonels. I wasn’t particularly big when I started 
playing in the seventh grade back home in Batavia, Ill. 
I think I was the fourth or fifth smallest on that team. I 
was only 5-11 as a high school freshman and I grew to 
6-742 by my senior year. 

“I was benched in the eighth grade and I can probably 
thank my father that I still played basketball after that. 
Even though he knew we’d have to be way ahead or 
hopelessly behind before he’d get to see me play, he still 
kept taking time off from work to come and watch the 
team. No pressure or anything. He was just always there. 
I guess I felt like I couldn’t let him down. 

“The other time was more of a surprise. First of all, I 
Was surprised at all the detractors when I signed, espe- 
cially since I chose to stay in Kentucky to play pro ball. 
There was talk that I was too small and too slow. I 
didn’t have a particularly good rookie camp. I was out 
of shape when I reported and it left me with doubts. But 
I knew that I wasn’t in shape, so I had less doubts than 
most people. If I hadn’t had less doubts, I wouldn’t have 
had any business trying to play the game. Once I got into 
shape there were no problems, either with the fans or my 
teammates, I can’t remember an instance where anyone 
gave me any trouble because of my big contract. 
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“There were the usual comments you're likely to hear 
around a locker room. Like maybe if I took a lot of 
shots in one particular game, somebody might tell me, 
jokingly, ‘You'd better pack that elbow in ice after that 
exhibition.’ But as far as I know, no one intended any- 
thing seriously. If they did, they never let me know. 
And it really doesn’t matter what a person like that 
thinks anyway, does it?” 

There was never any doubt Issel would remain in 
Kentucky after becoming the leading scorer in the uni- 
versity’s 67-year history, He averaged just under 34 
points a game in his senior year, and when the ABA 
Dallas club traded Dan’s draft rights to Kentucky his 
mind was made up. 

“T like Kentucky,” he explains. “That’s the big reason 
I signed with the Colonels before even being drafted by 
the NBA. Looking back on it, the offer made by the 
NBA probably would have equaled and maybe even 
proved better than what the Colonels gave me.” 

There is one thing that bugs the quiet man, however, 
and will continue to bug him—the fact that he has never 
been a champion, 

“It’s been that way ever since I’ve been playing bas- 
ketball,” he says. “I’ve never played on a championship 
team. I’ve come close quite a few times, but each season 
ended with a loss. I won’t be truly satisfied until I play 
with a team that finally wins that last game.” 

It could happen in 1975. 


BLAZING A TRAIL 


One legend already destroyed, Bill Walton—that 
great American folk hero—is about to embark on an- 
other. 

Once nicknamed Huckleberry Finn because of his 
thick, bushy red hair and boyish appearance, Walton 
had dropped occasional hints along the college trail 
that he might forego the pleasures of professional 
basketball if he couldn’t play in his native Southern 
California. 

Throwing around such lines as, “Living is more im- 
portant than playing,” he went so far as to spurn a re- 
ported $2 million offer last year from the Philadelphia 
76ers, professing he cared nothing about money. 

“If I can’t play where I want, I'll do other things,” he 
said, just a couple of months before he completed his 
college eligibility at UCLA. “I don’t want a lot of con- 
tradictions in my life.” 

At another time, when the pressures of his imminent 
future were weighing heavily on him, Bill said he 
would just have to “put on my backpack and go some- 
where. I don’t know where, but I have to think about 
things. I want to play, because I like basketball a lot. 
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But I won’t play in cold-weather cities. And I'll only 
play as long as it’s still fun.” 

Tnasmuch as the rules of mortality apply to super folk 
heroes as much as they do to water boys, the would-be 
legend of supreme sacrifice ran smack into the road- 
block of reality. Bill Walton didn’t get what he wanted, 
but apparently he felt a happy compromise to his well- 
publicized ultimatum was provided when the Portland 
Trail Blazers won the NBA draft rights to him. 

Portland is not the warm-weather area he desired, nor 
is it within commuting distance of his Southern Cali- 
fornia home, but Walton is an avid outdoorsman with a 
devout interest in bicycling. Oregon is an ideal pasture 
for these naturalistic pursuits, since it was the first state 
in the country to include bicycle paths in its highway 
system, and it contains some of America’s most scenic 
mountain areas. 

With the Trail Blazers, Bill will also have the per- 
sonal services of Dr, Frank Smith, the team physician 
and one of the country’s foremost knee specialists. And 
while nothing human has yet been able to stop Walton 
effectively, tendinitis in both knees has caused him ex- 
cruciating pain and could be a factor in determining just 
how much of a future he has in pro ball. 

Along with these bonuses, there is still another in- 
centive for Walton to forego the sheltered and anony- 
mous existence he would prefer. This last item is a 
tidy package of $3 million—give to take a few hundred 
thou—which he will receive over the duration of his 
five-year contract. 

“IT couldn’t spend that much money in a lifetime,” 
says the country’s newest, most famous red-headed mil- 
lionaire. “I don’t believe in capitalism. I believe wealth 
should be spread around.” 

Bill, who doesn’t care for fancy clothes and who 
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sticks to a vegetarian diet, added that he would try “to 
put it where it can do some good, where it can do some- 
thing important.” 

It should be stressed at this point that Walton’s sur- 
render isn’t necessarily a cop-out. He is a sensitive and 
sincere young man who appreciates that the body is con- 
tinually going through a growing process and that his 
needs change, He is also a deep thinker who often medi- 
tates the afternoon of a game, saying it leaves him 
“totally refreshed,” 

And, not the least of all, he has always been a 
tough competitor and has a craving to play basketball 
at the highest level. 

To be sure, this 6-11, 220-pound super hero has been 
ail enigma to those who don’t know him. Can anyone 
really believe, for example, that he seriously considered 
passing up a pro career and instant millions if he wasn’t 
satisfied with the conditions? 

Impossible, of course. Nothing more than a put-on, 
naturally. Yet he did pass up the $2 million offer from 
the 76ers last year, although he couldn’t be certain if 
his knees would hold up for another season. 

“The money wasn’t a factor,” he said at the time and, 
when asked whether he thought every man had his 
price, answered, “Not really. Some things I want you 
can’t buy.” 

Questioned as to what these priceless things were, 
he replied, “Personal things. The most satisfying thing 
to me is the bunch of good friends I’ve had. You have 
to keep your perspective. I just have to lead my life the 
way I think I should. Right now I’m enjoying it and 
having a good time. There’s nothing wrong in having 
a good time in life.” 

His coach at UCLA, John Wooden, offered the 
opinion that if Walton did, indeed, turn down $2 mil- 
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lion, “he should be taken to a psychiatrist.” Wooden 
later explained that he meant it facetiously, since to him 
Walton is the rare exception who is sincere when he 
says he isn’t interested in material things. 

“You have to know him over a period of years to 
know he means it,” Wooden said, “I wasn’t really sur- 
prised when he turned down the Philadelphia offer. 
With someone else, I would have been, Not him, though 
. .. He’s no put-on, no make believe.” 

Just as a footnote to this talk of money and morality, 
and it may be begging the point since $3 million isn’t 
too bad a neighborhood to have to settle for, Walton’s 
adviser claims that Portland’s offer wasn’t even the best 
one received! 

“Money was not a question,” said Sam Gilbert, the 
same man who helped Kareem Abdul-Jabbar work out 
his contract with Milwaukee. “Portland’s offer was not 
as high as two other offers from the ABA.” 

Gilbert added that he did not know why Bill chose 
Portland’s lower offer. 

“Tt is conjecture on my part,” he admitted, “but he 
may have been swayed toward the NBA by his very 
close relationship with Jerry West and his conversations 
with Sidney Wicks.” 

Walton himself shed some light on the subject by 
saying, “It really did not come down to the NBA 
versus ABA. It just came down to which place had 
more to offer me. At this time in my life, coming to and 
living in Portland looked like the best opportunity. 
Now I am just going to play basketball to the best of 
my ability.” 

The best of Walton’s ability is now inscribed in 
American folklore after an incredibly successful career 
at UCLA, Totally the team player—even to the extent 
of refusing to talk to the press after games because he 
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didn’t want to receive more attention than his team- 
mates—he completed his career as UCLA’s all-time re- 
bounding leader with 1,370. This was three more than 
Abdul-Jabbar compiled with the Bruins, and Bill’s 
1,767 total points for a 20.3 average left him second 
to Kareem on the Uclans’ all-time scoring list. 

Behind its lanky leader, UCLA ran up 88 consecu- 
tive victories—the longest winning streak in college his- 
tory—and won two NCAA championships, Until the 
Bruins were upset by Notre Dame last season, Walton 
had not been on a losing team in six years of organized 
ball. 

What makes his accomplishments even more in- 
credible is the painful tendinitis he suffers from in both 
knees, plus the revelation that he played more than half 
his senior season with two hairline fractures of ver- 
tebrae which, technically, adds up to a broken back. 
For these assorted aches and pains, Bill received acu- 
puncture treatments in his ankles, knees and ears. 

The fractures were suffered when he went up for a 
rebound and fell backwards during a game against . 
Washington State on Jan. 7. He was sidelined for 10 
days as a result of the fall and, according to Dr. Richard 
Kroening of the UCLA Acupuncture Research Clinic, 
“He was not 100 per cent for the first Notre Dame 
game.” 

The Trail Blazers were so concerned about Walton’s 
condition that they said he would first have to pass a 
physical examination before they offered him a contract, 
a precaution they had also taken with some other 
players, 

Of course, there was no way Portland wasn’t going 
to sign him as long as he was willing—and now all the 
pressure in the world will be on Walton to personally 
lift the Trail Blazers from the cellar to a championship, 
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of two years. 

There is no question that this is exactly what’s ex- 
pected of him. 

“T think Bill Walton will turn that franchise around 
and maybe even bring them a championship,” says NBA 
Commissioner Walter Kennedy. “They're still like an 
expansion franchise even though they’ve been in the 
league four years. But it’s comparable to the Mil- 
waukee Bucks when they signed Lew Alcindor (Ab- 
dul-Jabbar). He brought them a championship and the 
fans followed.” 

Harry Glickman, Portland’s executive vice-president, 
said he’d be “thrilled, happy, excited and delighted if 
we're in the playoffs in Year One of the Walton era,” 
Trying hard to keep a rational outlook on the matter, 
Glickman stated, “It now puts us in the position where 
we can realistically start thinking about becoming a 
playoff team.” But at the same time, he cautioned fans 
not to expect Walton to lead the Blazers into the cham- 
pionship finals in just one year, 

“Tf the fans think we will be where Boston and Mil- 
waukee were last season, I don’t think it would be 
realistic or right,” Glickman said soberly. 

Sidney Wicks, who helped persuade Bill to sign with 
the Trail Blazers and who noted that the addition of 
the big man “will enable me to do more things,” also 
tried to soft-pedal the influence Walton would exert 
as a rookie. 

When asked if he thought Walton could do for Port- 
land what Abdul-Jabbar did for Milwaukee, Wicks 
cautioned, “I hesitate to compare him with others. I 
hope that everyone lets him be himself, Let him be Bill 
Walton.” 

If Bill Walton remains himself, he will be a com- 
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petitor who gives his all on the basketball court—but 
one who will retreat to the sanctity of his private world 
once the game is over. He is embarrassed by the adula- 
tion he receives simply for his ability to play a game, 
and he doesn’t like to see himself quoted in the next 
day’s papers. Though he hasn’t had much practice at 
it, he also knows how to lose. 

Once, when some fans misbehaved following a game, 
he commented, “It’s a shame how some people forget 
that basketball is just a game.” And when UCLA had 
its record winning streak snapped at Notre Dame, he 
was less than shattered. 

“One thing that I really like about this team is that 
we’re all competitors,” he said some weeks later, reflect- 
ing about the loss. “When we compete we’re totally in- 
volved. But when the game is over, we try to leave it 
behind. 

“Tt just so happens the other team came out on top 
and the other team was just as happy as we were all 
the other times. I don’t think we were exceptionally de- 
pressed. It was just one of those things that happened. 
It’s not reality to win all the time. 

“Tt’s a little nicer to win, but you know more about 
yourself and your friends when you lose.” 

There is so much more to Bill Walton, a young and 
eager man of 21 who is still searching to understand his 
role in this world. He demands his privacy, yet he con- 
siders himself a revolutionary and a couple of years 
ago was arrested and fined for taking part in an anti-war 
demonstration on the UCLA campus. 

It is almost bitterly ironical—which would amuse 
Walton—that the better he is as a pro and the bigger 
his legend grows, the more public a person he will be- 
come, And not even this young giant, strong of will 
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and strong of body, can win a tug-of-war against the 
demanding American public. 

As he has said, “It’s hard to be a private person when 
you run around in your underwear before 15,000 fans 
and millions more on television.” 

Perhaps, with all his strength, Bill will be able to 
accept the legend after all. He hinted at this recently 
when he admitted, “You can’t separate your progress 
as a player and your progress as a human being. There’s 
no difference if you go out on the court or if you go to 
bed at night.” 

As he begins his professional career with the Port- 
land Trail Blazers, Bill Walton knows just what he 
hopes to accomplish. 

“TJ plan to become as good as person as I can,” he 
says. “I want to lead a life that is not contradictory of 
my personal philosophy.” 


THE BIG-TIME 
OR BUST 


Pro basketball, which has thrown around over $1 
billion for untried talent in the last decade, is a tight- 
wad in one respect—scouting. 

One pro scout, who asked not to be identified for 
fear of losing his job, termed basketball’s scouting tech- 
niques “antiquated and ridiculous” when compared to 
the highly sophisticated and computerized pro football 
combine system. 

“Tt’s really ridiculous,” he said. “The amount of 
money some of these clubs lay out for scouting is un- 
teal. They want top talent, but they’re just not willing 
to spend the money to find it. A lot of clubs have 
gotten to the point where their scouting consists of 
checking the weekly NCAA statistics, hitting a few 
local colleges and then sending two guys to the NCAA 
tourney, the two small-college tournaments and the 
NIT. Then they all look surprised when they come up 
with a dud and it costs them up to a million.” 

The “duds” given fat contracts in recent years are 
the result of drafting by press clippings rather than 
solid observation, according to the scout, And he has 
evidence to back him up. 

The Philadelphia 76ers and the New York Knicker- 
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bockers have been among the worst drafting clubs in 
basketball the past decade or so. A look at the 76ers’ 
recent draft choices—specifically their No. 1 picks, all 
on the first round—points out the fact that something is 
missing in the club’s scouting techniques. 

In 1967, Philadelphia took Craig Raymond of Brig- 
ham Young and followed up with Shaler Halimon of 
Utah State in 1968, Bud Ogden of Santa Clara in 1969, 
A! Henry of Wisconsin in 1970, Dana Lewis of Tulsa 
in 1971 and its only two moderate successes—Fred 
Boyd of Oregon State (1972) and Doug Collins of 
Illinois State (1973). 

Raymond played briefiy and ineffectively before de- 
fecting to the American Basketball Association and 
Halimon bounced around with two or three clubs. Ogden 
played as a reserve for a short while before departing 
and Henry and Lewis, amazingly, did not even make the 
club. Boyd has been a modest success, while a decision 
is still forthcoming on Collins, the U.S. Olympic star 
who missed most of his rookie year last season with a 
broken foot, 

To point out the 76ers’ scouting woes even further, 
of the 11 players listed on their spring roster, only four 
were drafted by them—the aforementioned Boyd, plus 
three others last season. 

The Knicks, a club which seems to confine its drafting 
to NIT stars and local hotshots, have also had problems 
in past years. But at least New York has the excuse of 
selecting late because of high finishes—a claim the 76ers 
can’t take refuge in. 

With the brief exception of a three-year span from 
1965-67, the Knicks’ draftees have also left much to be 
desired. The list includes Tom Stith of St. Bonaventure 
(1961), Paul Hogue of Cincinnati (1962), Art Heyman 
of Duke (1963), Jim Barnes of Texas Western (1964), 
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Bill Hosket of Ohio State (1968), John Warren of St. 
John’s (1969), Mike Price of Iinois (1970), Dean 
Meminger of Marquette (1971) and Tom Riker of 
South Carolina (1972). 

Only Princeton’s Bill Bradley (1965), Michigan’s 
Cazzie Russell (1966) and Southern Illinois’ Walt 
Frazier (1967) saved the Knicks from a complete draft 
fiasco. 

Of New York’s last six No. 1 choices, only one—Mel 
Davis, selected out of St. John’s last year as a hardship 
case—is still on the roster. 

“But there’s one big difference in the Philadelphia- 
New York situation,” our scout points out. “The Knicks 
make a lot of money. When the draft choices flop, they 
go to the checkbook. When you can go out and buy guys 
like Dave DeBusschere, Earl Monroe, Jerry Lucas and 
even more recently, John Gianelli, you don’t really have 
to draft well, do you?” 

The 76ers and Knicks, however, are not alone in 
falling flat on their draft picks. Two years ago, the Port- 
land Trail Blazers had the No. 1 pick in the entire draft 
and came up with LaRue Martin of Loyola of Chicago. 
They’re still snickering about that one in some NBA cir- 
cles. Detroit includes among its No. 1 selections Terry 
Driscoll of Boston College, who is long gone, and 
Hawaii’s Bob Nash, who’s scored less than 150 points 
in two seasons with the Pistons. Nash will, in fact, be 
hard-pressed to make the club this year. 

The list goes on. Even Boston General Manager Red 
Auerbach, a comparative genius in evaluating raw talent, 
came up with a dud a couple of years ago in Clarence 
Glover of Western Kentucky. Seattle had one of the 
most expensive flops in the person of Jim McDaniels, 
also from Western Kentucky, and the SuperSonics are 
still paying for him, 
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McDaniels had some success with the Carolina Cou- 
gars of the ABA before the Sonics paid what was re- 
ported to be as much as $2 million to induce him to 
jump leagues. Even Coach Bill Russell, perhaps the best 
center ever to play in the NBA, couldn’t teach the big 
fellow enough to stick as a pro pivotman. 

Tronically, the contract has hurt McDaniels even 
more. Now-no one will touch him at his going price, and 
he’s been struggling unsuccessfully to catch on with a 
club. 

Baltimore made 7-footer George Johnson of S.F. 
Austin its No. 1 pick a couple of years ago, and he lasted 
little more than a season. He had a chronic bad knee, 
which the Bullet scout just happened to miss, Phoenix 
chose Greg Howard of New Mexico first two years ago 
and he hung on for a season before being cut, while 
Atlanta dropped John Valleley of UCLA, another first- 
round pick, after a short stint. 

Buffalo’s John Hummer and Golden State’s Bob 
Portman are other first-round selections who failed in 
the NBA, while the ABA, which has certainly had its 
share of flops, lists Jim Chones of Marquette and Jim 
Ard of Cincinnati as two of the biggest. 

Both Chones and Ard went to the New York Nets— 
where the former was the bigger disappointment. The 
Nets, after one season, couldn’t handle his multi-million 
dollar contract and traded him to Carolina. Chones has 
now severed his relations with the defunct Cougars and 
is trying to make it in the NBA with Cleveland—at a 
much lower salary. 

Ard was another top pick who was handed a fat con- 
tract and flopped. Like Chones, he, too, is gone. 

“The battle for players between the two leagues is 
responsible for the big contracts,” our scout notes, “But 
there still has to be some kind of system to study who 
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deserves the big money, A lot of clubs just won’t go 
for that. 

“One of the reasons is that basketball is basically an 
eight-man sport. In other words, you have your starting 
five and three subs you use regularly. The other three or 
four guys are just filling out the roster. You don’t find 
too many No. 9 men seeing a lot of action—or lasting 
too long. 

“In pro football, you have 24 starting positions to fill, 
including the kickers, and you have to come up with 
consistently top-quality personnel. All you need is that 
one big man in basketball and a lot of clubs work on 
the theory that if they don’t get him this year, then theyll 
get him next year. Why go crazy looking for him, Look 
what (Kareem) Abdul-Jabbar did for Milwaukee, He 
made them a winner immediately. Bill Walton will 
probably do the same at Portland. Bob Lanier is doing 
it at Detroit. A lot of clubs are just content with sitting 
back and hoping the one truly great superstar comes 
along, instead of going out each year and looking for 
quality players.” 

The scout advocates a minor league system similar to 
the one used by baseball. 

“Some guys naturally do not develop as quickly as 
others. You see a guy like Bob Love struggle along for 
three or four years and then, all of a sudden, he blossoms 
into a star. How many Bob Loves were dropped right 
away and never made it anywhere, 

“A smart club would set up and finance a minor 
league system, with two or three clubs playing in dif- 
ferent areas of the country. There are a helluva lot of 
good ballplayers coming out of the colleges every year. 
Some years ate better than others and guys fall by the 
wayside, Why let them waste away and keep lesser 
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players just because they come out of a graduating class 
that doesn’t have the quality of a previous one, 

“J really don’t think two or three minor league clubs 
would cost pro teams that much and, instead of having 
to take some untested kid from Wahoo A&M, you could 
reach down and find a kid who’s been playing 60-70 
games a year against good-quality competition, Then 
you wouldn’t be getting some of these high-priced busts 
we have every year. Most choices past the third round 
are wasted anyway, so why not assign them to a farm 
club. 

“T go out and do my job as best I can with the avail- 
able funds. There are lots of players, especially in the 
smaller black colleges in the South and Southwest, who 
could really develop with the proper coaching and play- 
ing steadily against good competition in a minor league. 
But the clubs won’t buy that. They take a kid, look at 
him in a rookie game for a half-hour, and decide he 
won’t help. He’s gone the next day. 

“They would rather give a couple of million bucks to 
some 7-footer with a load of newspaper clippings than 
spend half that amount to develop some latent talent. 

“T may be knocking my own job, but these clubs don’t 
really need scouts the way they operate now. You can 
pick some guys off the All-America teams, take a few 
more with good college statistics, plus a few locals whom 
you've seen for three or four years and you wouldn’t do 
any worse than some of these clubs are doing now. 

“They’re laughing at each other, and the fans whose 
ticket prices keep going up are the ones who are being 
laughed at most. Who do you think pays for a LaRue 
Martin or a Jim Chones when he flops? Joe Fan does. 
They’d be a lot better off if they put the money in the 
right places.” 

Your witness. 


STILL UNDER FIRE 


For the Big E, the mood had to be exasperating, at 
best, or excruciating, at worst. He certainly wasn’t feel- 
ing the exhilaration he had anticipated prior to the start 
of the seventh, and deciding, playoff game last April 
between the Capital Bullets and New York Knicker- 
bockers. 

Elvin Hayes was coming off another sensational sea- 
son—one in which he had led the Bullets in scoring 
and rebounding, and then surpassed himself in the 
opening round of the playoffs. During the first six con- 
tests against the Knicks, he averaged 28.1 points and 
16.3 rebounds. But in the finale, the muscular, 6-9 
center suffered his poorest game of the year and, in- 
credibly, asked Coach K. C. Jones to remove him so 
that he could get himself together. With Hayes scoring 
just two points in the first half and 12 overall, the 
Bullets were eliminated by New York for the third con- 
secutive year. 

“J just had a bad game,” Elvin said afterwards, try- 
ing his best to handle the inevitable swarm of re- 
porters surrounding him in the dressing room. “It can 
happen to anyone, I’m only human.” 

But soon, as the questioning continued and the accu- 
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sations became more bold, the irritation in his voice 
became evident and it was the same old story for Elvin 
Hayes. Once again, just as in his five previous seasons 
as a pro in three different cities, the burden of defeat 
was being coyly, illogically, shifted onto his shoulders. 
In his mind, the only thing he was guilty of was bad 
timing. 

“It’s a long season, and if a fellow has a bad game 
you mark it off,” he snapped, in the course of being 
pressed for explanations, “If you base a man’s whole 
season on just one game, then you’re not talking 
basketball, One game doesn’t make a player.” 

With that, Hayes stalked out of the room toward 
another off-season of disappointment, another summer 
of wondering whether he’d ever still the critical voices 
by leading his club to a championship. 

“He’s really an intense person and he must have 
been bugged all summer after we beat them last year,” 
said Willis Reed of the Knicks, “The ultimate fulfill- 
ment for a pro player is to be on a championship team. 
That’s what we all want and that’s very much what he 
wants,” 

The fact is that over the course of the NBA cam- 
paign, the Big E again showed himself to be one of the 
superstars of basketball. He averaged 21.4 points per 
game and led the league in rebounding with 1,463. In 
the honors department, he was a second-team All-Star, 
a second-team selection on the All-Defensive squad 
and fifth in the voting for Most Valuable Player, 

Another plus for Elvin is his durability. This is par- 
ticularly important to a team like the Bullets, which 
has been weakened by repeated injuries to such key 
players as Wes Unseld and Archie Clark. When Hayes 
missed a contest last season because of an abdominal 
virus, it was only his second absence since turning pro. 
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“He has that beautiful body,” Boston GM Red Auer- 
bach once said. ““He’s just as strong at the end of a 
game as he is at the beginning.” 

Jerry Lucas, the now-retired Knick forward, called 
it “‘a nightmare” trying to defense Hayes. 

“He always had the most raw, physical talent in our 
league, and the type of game he plays now makes him 
impossible to handle,” Lucas said. “Elvin is a great 
shooter and he’s incredibly quick for a big man. He gets 
up so high and he falls back away from you so much 
that you can never get to his shot.” 

The Big E introduced a surprising new wrinkle last 
year, one that he claimed would help his game by mak- 
ing him a better person. This was his discovery of God, 
and he was quick to add that he was serious. The new- 
found religion resulted from a visit to a Houston church 
with his wife the previous summer. 

“He touched my life immediately,” Hayes explained. 
“Once He touches your life, there is no way you can 
ever be the same person.” 

He also expressed the thought that a supernatural 
force had been responsible for developing him into a 
basketball star. His father had only been 5-5 and when 
he was growing up in Louisiana he never had the oppor- 
tunity to see a professional basketball game. Therefore, 
he had to rely on instinct to develop his talents. 

Elvin first gained national prominence during the 
1966-67 season at the University of Houston, when he 
keyed an upset victory over Lew Alcindor and UCLA. 
It wasn’t all glory, though, when he graduated to pro- 
fessional ranks and ran into trouble with coaches and 
teammates—first at San Diego and then at Houston. 
Two coaches, Jack McMahon and Alex Hannum, 
accused him of being responsible for their dismissal, 
and he was continually criticized for shooting too much. 
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“When I shoot, people say I should pass. Then when 
I pass, they say I should shoot,” was Hayes’ constant 
tejoinder during his early pro years, “Sometimes when 
I’m looking at games from the stands, I can see that a 
certain player should pass. But in the heat of a game, I 
just try to do everything I can. If we need shooting, I 
try to provide it. If we need passing, I try to do that, 
too.” 

Elvin averaged 27.4 points per game during his first 
four years in the NBA, but found himself in an impos- 
sible situation where even more was expected of him, 
His personal salvation finally came when he was traded 
to the Bullets, where he came under the tutelage of, 
first, Gene Shue and then K. C. Jones. The intense scor- 
ing pressure was lifted from him on a, team that had 
several talented shooters, and he was finally free to con- 
tribute in various ways. 

“J don’t have to defend myself anymore,” Hayes 
says of his present situation. “There’s a team atmos- 
phere here and no one blames me if we lose.” 

Only sometimes, Elvin, because people expect so 
much of you, A championship would go a long way 
toward easing the pressure. 


MEET MR. GENIUS 


The Buffalo Braves had just finished the 1972-73 
NBA season with only 21 victories. It was clearly a time 
for Eddie Donovan. 

Donovan, the Braves’ astute general manager, is 
known as one of the best wheeler-dealers in the busi- 
ness. So he went to work and pulled off a series of 
trades that transformed the expansion Braves into in- 
stant contenders. 

First, though, a little background. Bob McAdoo, the 
NBA’s Rookie of the Year that season, was uncomfort- 
able at forward and the general consensus was that the 
6-9 former North Carolina star’s natural position was 
center, 

But 7-footer Elmore Smith was already entrenched 
there. That set Donovan’s mind working. If he could 
trade Smith for a solid forward, he could move McAdoo 
to center and have the foundation of a solid front line. 

That opportunity came when Wilt Chamberlain left 
the Los Angeles Lakers to coach San Diego of the rival 
ABA. The Lakers were hard-pressed- for a pivotman 
and Donovan was willing to help. 

“You can have Smith,” he told the Los Angeles 
front office. “Just let me have Jim McMillian in return.” 
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It took some convincing to get McMillian to leave 
the glamor of Los Angeles—and the annual post-season 
playoff money—for the uncertainty of Buffalo, but 
Donovan did it, And that was just the first move. 

Next he learned the Chicago Bulls were having con- 
tract difficulties with their No. 1 draft choice, Kevin 
Kunnert, and forward Garfield Heard. So he swapped 
John Hummer, a former starter who -was being rele- 
gated to the bench, for both Heard and Kunnert. It 
turned out to be one of the great steals in recent years 
in the NBA. Heard forced All-Star Bob Kauffman to the 
bench and combined with the two Mac-men to form 
one of the most effective front lines in the game. 

But Donovan still wasn’t through. Realizing he 
needed bench strength and that the 7-foot Kunnert was 
still a couple of years away from being a top NBA 
center, he dealt the former Iowa star and little-used 
guard Dave Wohl to Houston for a pair of tested 
veterans—forward Jack Marin and swingman Matt 
Guokas. 

Back-to-back steals by Donovan and the Braves were 
in business. 

With the front line of McMillian, McAdoo and Heard 
providing the scoring punch, and rookie sensation Ernie 
DiGregorio running the attack with the skill of a 
veteran, Buffalo won 42 games—double the previous 
season’s figure—and made the playoffs for the first time 
in its brief history. 

The Braves’ razzle-dazzle running game then gave 
the Boston Celtics fits in the first round before the 
Celts’ experience won out. 

“This past season was actually a pleasant surprise 
for me,’ Donovan said when it was all over, “I actually 
never really thought we would make it as a contender 
so soon. I didn’t think that any expansion feam was 
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going to have it any way but rough for the first several 
years. Look at Cleveland and Portland and the way 
they’re struggling. When I was with the Knicks and 
we were building a winner, it was really a lot easier. 

“Don’t forget, there were only eight teams in the 
NBA in those days and we also didn’t have to worry 
about competing with the American Basketball Asso- 
ciation, In those days if you finished last, you could 
draft the first, ninth and 17th players available in the 
draft and you probably would be certain to sign them. 
But now you get one and then you drop right down 
to No, 18. And you’re not sure you're going to get 
that No, 1 for your team either.” 

Actually, Donovan was just doing the job the Brayes 
had wanted done when they lured him away from the 
New York Knicks. He had become general manager 
of a New York team in deep trouble. It was overpaid 
and underproductive and there was disharmony. It was 
December of 1968 and the Knicks were struggling 
along. Walt Bellamy, the moody center, was playing 
erratically and Willis Reed was having his problems de- 
fensively with the smaller, quicker forwards. 

Donovan, who readily admits he’s willing to take a 
gamble, then took a big one—and won. He dealt Bel- 
lamy and guard Howard Komives to the Detroit Pistons 
for forward Dave DeBusschere and built the founda- 
tion for two New York titles in the next four years. 

Reed moved back to center, his natural position, and 
DeBusschere, playing in relative obscurity with De- 
troit, emerged as one of the best forwards in the 
league, 

“You have to trade big names if you are to charge 
the character of your club,” Eddie rationalized. “You 
can’t do it by trading the eighth, ninth and 10th men. 
You have to trade the starters and, naturally, by doing 
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so you take chances. But that’s part of the game, You're 
just moving bodies if you only trade reserves.” 

Donovan’s trades also have a specific purpose. 
They’re neither to shuffle bodies nor to change style 
completely, With Smith at center and McAdoo at 
forward, the Braves were a sluggish team, susceptible 
. to the fast break. McMillian’s acquisition changed all 
“that. 

“We had to be able to go against those small, quick 
forwards—the Bill Bradley, John Havlicek type guys,” 
Eddie explains. “McAdoo couldn’t play them effectively 
at forward. McMillian is one of the best.” 

Donovan began his dealing tactics as soon as he 
reached Buffalo. In the early days, he took Bailey 
Howell, a veteran star whom the Braves had picked up 
in the expansion pool, and dealt him to Philadelphia 
for the rights to rookie Kauffman. Howell played little 
for the 76ers, while Kauffman was Buffalo’s top star 
until McAdoo joined the club two years ago. And 
even his acquisition bore the stamp of Eddie’s genius. 
_ Despite his astute trading, however, Donovan is a 
firm believer in the draft. 

“To me, the best way to build a club is through the 
draft. Two years ago, I honestly felt that Bob McAdoo 
was the best player available in the college ranks. Even 
though the ABA swore that he had signed with them, 
I never saw a contract and to this day I haven’t seem 
one. 

“After all, what was to prevent them from announc- 
ing that they had signed the top five or six college 
players in the country. My philosophy is ‘take a gamble.’ 
If Mac hadn’t been available, we would have drafted 
Julius Erving and waited for his ABA contract to run 
out. 

“The league office told us that it had a telegram 
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from Jack Dolph, who was then the Commissioner of 
the ABA, that McAdoo had signed with Virginia in their 
league. He was a junior then and they said they signed 
him to a hardship contract, But I wasn’t buying any of 
that. 

“T was convinced that if Bob McAdoo was still avail- 
able when our turn came, then we would take him.” 

Donovan gambled again last year and wound up 
with back-to-back Rookies of the Year when Di- 
Gregorio walked off with the honor. 

“A lot of people thought we were making a mistake 
by taking Ernie,” Eddie admits, “But we thought he 
would fit into our plans well. Ernie is a gambler. He 
loves to take a chance. He'll take a gamble seven 
or eight times a game and usually he’ll win on about 
four or five. People said he was too small and too 
slow, but he proved he can do the job. He gets the ball 
to our scorers consistently and can hit 15-16 points a 
game himself. I feel he’s done an outstanding job and 
will only get better with experience.” 

Donovan’s Midas touch seems to extend even to his 
choice of coaches. While directing Saint Bonaventure, 
he had many a battle against Jack Ramsay of St. 
Joseph’s. After Ramsay left the Philadelphia 76ers in 
complete disgust, Eddie wasted no time in snatching him 
up. 
“Jack Ramsay is simply an outstanding coach,” he 
says. “He is a great teacher and he adjusts to situations 
well. He has done all that we hoped he would do in 
Buffalo.” 

Donovan explains that Ramsay’s adaptability was one 
of the keys to his selection. 

“Jack knows how to work with his material. Take 
for instance in training camp last year. Jack is a sound 
defensive coach, but he saw what we had and worked 
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on offense. I would estimate that he spent about 90 
per cent of his time teaching offense because he realized 
almost immediately that putting the ball in the basket 
was our strong point. 

“This season, with a year of working together be- 
hind us, I think Jack will be able to devote more time 
to teaching defense and that will just make us a lot 
stronger next season. Jack has told me that any time 
we can hold a club under 110 points, then we have a 
good shot at winning. With more emphasis on defense 
next season, we might be able to trim that down by 
possibly three or four points.” 

Donovan believes this could be the year the Braves 
make a solid dent in the long established Boston-New 
York domination of the NBA’s Atlantic Division. 

“We feel we have a solid first unit. We're very strong 
up front and Randy Smith is one of the quickest players 
in the league and complements Ernie very well in the 
backcourt. I think the trades we made for Marin and 
Guokas gave us as solid a bench as there is in our league. 
We lost Bob Kauffman in expansion, but everybody lost 
a little there so we’re even. 

“Also, the Knicks will be having their problems re- 
organizing this season and we hope we can at least over- 
take them for second. Willis Reed is a question mark and 
Dave (DeBusschere) will be gone. We like to think we 
can give the Celtics a run for their money.” 

But Eddie took an extra little gamble just to be sure. 

His first-round draft choice for next season was Tom 
McMillen of Maryland, a 6-11 forward. McMillen has 
indicated he may not play pro basketball, but might in- 
stead accept a Rhodes Scholarship to study in England. 

With Donovan’s track record, though, don’t be sur- 
prised if you see Tom McMillen in a Buffalo uniform 
very soon. 


OUT OF THE SHADOW 


It took just one year for Swen Nater to make the 
transition from being the right man in the wrong place 
to the right man in the right place. 

For Nater, a 6-11, 250-pound center, the wrong place 
was UCLA, where he sat on the bench behind super- 
star Bill Walton. The right place turned out to be San 
Antonio and the American Basketball Association, 
where he was named the league’s Rookie of the Year. 

Swen, who was born in Den Helder, Holland, and 
grew up in Long Beach, Cal., earned the rookie honor 
on the strength of a surprising performance, Thought to 
be primarily a rebounding center, he averaged 14,5 
points a game while taking down close to 13 rebounds. 
Even more unexpectedly, his two-point field goal per- 
centage of 55.3 led the ABA. 

“T was really surprised when I won the award,” Nater 
admitted, “I did start thinking about it after the All-Star 
Game and had it on my mind, but I shoved it back, I 
was more concerned with making the playoffs.” 

He was also a success in that category, however, as he 
led the San Antonio Spurs, the surprise club of the ABA 
last season, into post-season competition. 

The rookie award capped a somewhat topsy-turvy sea- 
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son for Swen. He had been drafted by both Milwaukee 
of the NBA and Virginia of the ABA, and subsequently 
signed with the Squires. He’d already had enough time 
behind a superstar center and the Bucks had Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar. 

Nater immediately became the darling of the Virginia 
fans, but soon followed the path tread by former Squire 
superstars Julius Erving and Charlie Scott—and later on 
last season by George Gervin. The money pinch in Vir- 
ginia forced owner Earl Foreman to deal him away. 

Swen went to San Antonio in a transaction which 
further rocked Virginia fans’ faith in Foreman, and 
Nater began to roll from there. 

“T was a little surprised by the trade at first and a lit- 
tle down,” he confessed. “I liked the people a lot in 
Virginia and I hated leaying all the friends I had made 
there. I let my roots sink deeply in Virginia and it hurt 
to leave. I knew the fans and the fans knew me, It was a 
good situation and I was really enjoying myself.” 

Nater was hesitant at first, but then headed for Texas. 

“San Antonio is a great place,” he said after the sea- 
son. “I learned te enjoy myself there, too. Tom Nissalke 
is an excellent coach and the guys on the team were just 
fantastic.” 

Nissalke was overjoyed at getting Nater, and the big 
pivotman didn’t let him down, 

“You need a big, strong guy at center if you expect 
to contend,” the coach explained. “Swen gave us a new 
dimension inside. Without him, we were strictly a high- 
post team. And there’s no way you can be a winner if 
you can’t go in low. People thought Bill Walton was 
joking when he said the best big man he played against 
in college was Swen during practice at UCLA. They’re 
learning that Walton was telling the truth.” 
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Nissalke also insists Nater will get better—much bet- 
ter, in fact. 

“He made us a better ball club and he’s still in the 
learning process about the game,” says the Spurs’ coach, 
“He’s not near the player Walton is, but by the time 
Walton gets to the pros Swen will be that much better.” 

Nater’s success is even more amazing in that he didn’t 
come to the United States until he was nine and never 
played high school basketball. He learned the game at 
Cyprus Junior College under Tom Lubin. 

“He worked with me day and night,” Swen recalls. 
“Tt was a lot easier for me to start learning about basket- 
ball than it would have been for a smaller guy, but it still 
took a lot of work, I took about 500 shots a day, plus 
working on rebounding and defense. 

“In my first year, I played two or three minutes a 
game until the last two games of the season, which I 
started. That summer, I played ball every day, lifted 
weights and put on about 30 pounds. I had improved 
quite a bit when I went back to Cyprus.” 

Nater improved enough to average 23 points and 18 
tebounds a game, He turned in a 23-point performance 
against the UCLA freshmen and Coach John Wooden 
offered him a scholarship. After redshirting for a year, 
he was ready for varsity play, (Unfortunately, so was 
Walton.) Though seeing very little action in his next 
two seasons, he still won acclaim as one of the top cen- 
ters in the country. 

“T never considered leaving UCLA even though I 
knew I could start somewhere else,” he says. “I probably 
would have been the best center there, but I wouldn’t 
have worked very hard in practice. At UCLA, I got the 
experience of about 100 games a year through practic- 
ing, Plus, the coaching was just so fantastic, I couldn’t 
have gotten that kind of experience at any other school,” 
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Swen confesses that the benchwarming did get to him 
at times. 

“Sure, I got discouraged. Midway through my senior 
year, I really got down on myself and quit trying. But 
Tom Lubin talked to me and I got my head together. I 
apologized to Coach Wooden for the way I’d been acting 
and told him it didn’t matter if he played me or not but 
my attitude was going to change. Soon after that, he put 
me in at forward in a game against Cal and I started 
the second half—the only time I started at UCLA. We 
won by 25 and I had my best game.” 

Nater says he still gets that “UCLA feeling.” 

“Whenever the Spurs are behind now, I feel uneasy. 
There’s this feeling we should always be ahead. It’s that 
UCLA optimism and confidence carrying over into the 
pros.” 

As for Walton, who will play for Portland in the rival 
NBA this season, Swen doesn’t see how he can miss be- 
ing a star. 

“J think he’s going to be a great player in the pros. 
No, he’s not that physical, but you don’t have to be phy- 
sical to score points, get rebounds and block shots, You 
need to have good timing and quickness and he’s the 
quickest guy I ever saw, 

“It was an experience playing against him in practice 
every day. Against him, I knew I had to shoot better, 
jump higher and rebound better because I knew he was 
always going to be there. When you practice at your best 
all the time, it’s going to make it that much easier in the 
game, 

“Also, Bill Walton is the greatest team-oriented 
player I’ve ever seen. Before each game, he used to sit 
and just think, It was his way of getting ready for the 
game by himself. We were good friends, but we didn’t 
socialize off the court. Bill never socialized with anyone 
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except Greg Lee (UCLA guard). He’s kind of a loner 
and I was, too.” 

Nater was brilliant in the All-Star Game at Norfolk 
and had a solid second half of the season. His beloved 
Virginia fans let go with a long and loud chorus of boos 
when the Most Valuable Player Award went to Ken- 
tucky’s Artis Gilmore instead of Swen. 

“All those things will come in time,” he says earnestly. 
“T guess you might say I’ve learned how to be patient. 
All in all, I’m still not caught up with the guys who have 
been playing all their lives. They react to situations in- 
stinctively. I really have to concentrate when I’m playing 
and think things through. It’s hard to say exactly where 
I am in my development as a basketball player. I feel 
I’m comparable to someone 14 or 15 years old.” 

Tom Nissalke just can’t wait for Swen Nater to grow 
up! 
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_ Complete coverage! 


e Expert team-by-team analyses: 
Roster, statistics, performance 
quotients, prediction 

e Pro stars in action: 

NBA and ABA picture gallery 

e Exciting features: 

The triumphant new Celtics, 
Julius Erving, Bill Walton, Ernie D, 
ABA preview—and more 

e Statistical reference section 
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